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THE CLERICAL PARTY IN BELGIUM. 


Far-stcHTEeD men in Belgium are beginning to feel some inward 
disquict as to the future of their country. Not many days ago, one 
of the authors of the Belgian constitution said to me:—“‘We 
thought that to found liberty, it was enough to proclaim it, to 
guarantee it, and separate church. from state. With pain I see 
that we were mistaken. The church, trusting for support to the 
rural districts, is bent on imposing its power absolutely. The 
large towns, which have been won over to modern ideas, will not 
give way without a struggle. We are drifting to civil war, as in 
France. We are already in a revolutionary situation. The future 
before my eyes is big with storms.” The recent elections have 
brought out the danger more clearly. Those for the Chamber have 
strengthened the clerical majority, thanks to the votes of the pea- 
sants. The communal elections, on the contrary, have given the 
power to the Liberals in all the large towns. The antagonism 
between, the towns and the country thus displays itself more and 
more. 

Mr. Disraeli lately, in the presence of King Leopold II., congratu- 
lated Belgium on the forty years of liberty and prosperity that she 
has enjoyed, under the auspices of two enlightened sovereigns devoted 
to a constitutional system. The panegyric was deserved, but will it 
long continue so, and is there not some ground for fearing lest 
Belgium in her turn may fall into that condition of discomfort, into 
those periodical crises which afflict other catholic countries, and 
which sometimes even make us despair of their future? In any 
case, the circumstances which are to be observed here may be in- 
structive for other nations. Already in Italy and Germany, when it 
is desired to establish by example the danger of religious corporations, 
they cite the religious corporations of Belgium. England likewise may 
profit by this study, considering the numerous points of resemblance 
existing between Belgium and Ireland. In both countries the soil is 
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made valuable by a large class of small cultivators entirely subjected 
to a clergy which lays claim to complete supremacy, and the question 
of public instruction is the principal object of party contention, 
because it is upon the direction given to instruction that the ten- 
dencies of future generations all hang. What does the catholic 
party seek? Of what means can it dispose, for reaching its aims? 
What dangers would its supremacy present? How may we escape 
it? What organization may properly be given to public instruction, 
so as to make it answer the wants of the people without becoming an 
engine of war in the hands of the clergy and of ultramontanism ? 
These are capital questions which concern Belgium and Ireland in 
the same degree. 

The Belgian constitution proclaimed all the liberties consecrated 
by the laws and traditions of England. Freedom of conscience and 
opinion, freedom of instruction and of the press, freedom of association 
and of public meeting, have all been practised without any of the 
restrictions which in other countries, and notably in France, have 
too often made of all this liberty a mere mendacious phrase. The 
citizen, then, here enjoys the same rights as on the other side of the 
Channel. The constitution likewise decided the separation of the 
church from the state, as is now the relation in Ireland; only, by a 
contradiction to be explained by the necessities of the moment, the 
state bound itself to pay the ministers of religion, though without 
in any degree interfering in their appointment. The pope appoints 
the bishops directly, while the bishops appoint the incumbents and 
curates. Whoever they may be, the state is bound to pay them. If 
Rome chooses priests whose special mission is to undermine the con- 
stitution and the liberties which the constitution guarantees, that 
makes no difference; the nation has to support them, and to find 
them the means for fulfilling this anti-national office. 

On the free ground furnished by the constitution of 1830, two parties 
dispute for power, the Liberal party, and the Catholic or Clerical 
party. On questions of finance, of the army, of commercial reform, 
men of both parties are not of the same opinion. The exact point 
which divides the two parties is this:—-Ought we to countenance, 
or to resist, the influence of the clergy, especially in education ? 

The clerical party calls itself also the conservative party. It is so, 
in the sense of having with it the elements which connect themselves 
ordinarily with the past—the nobles, the peasants, and the priests. 
But it may be said, as its opponents contend, that it is a revolu- 
tionary party, because in its ecclesiastical leaders, it is hostile to 
existing liberties, and thus is on its way to revolution. The only 
programme and raison d’étre of the liberal party is resistance to the 
encroachments of the clergy. 

The catholic party is still composed at the present day of the 
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elements enumerated at the time of the Brabant revolution by the 
Governor of the Austrian Low Countries in a dispatch to the 
Emperor Leopold :—“ The aristocracy, the priests, the monks, the 
populace, and the bulk of the nation, which is neither democratic nor 
aristocratic, but which is inflamed by the fanatical and insinuatory 
teaching of the priests.” 

History explains the power of the catholic party. It claims to be 
the true national party, and it is so in fact in this sense, that it has 
exercised for centuries a preponderating influence over the people, 
and that it is intimately bound up with its historic traditions. It was 
the axe and the stake of the Spaniards which made an ultramontane 
country of Belgium. In the sixteenth century the Flanders were, 
with Italy, the most enlightened and opulent country in Europe. 
Not only the towns, but even the villages had their local dramatic 
societies. These societies welcomed the ideas of the Reformation, 
and but for the persecutions of Philip II., the country was gained over 
to Protestantism. Spain conscientiously executed her work of 
repression. The most energetic spirits perished or went into exile. 
While Holland, profiting by this teinforcement, places herself at the 
head of the renewal of the sciences, in Belgium all intellectual life 
appears to go out. Plunged into a complete torpor, the nation 
remained alien to that awakening of intelligence which marked the ° 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The clergy reigned supreme, 
while the Jesuits formed the minds of the youth. <A fact or two 
will be enough to give some idea of the system. A writ of February 
12, 1739, pronounced penalty of death and confiscation of goods 
“against all who should dare to compose, call, or distribute any 
books or writings impugning any point of our holy religion.” In 
1761 the very pious and very catholic empress, Maria Theresa, was 
obliged to publish a decree to prevent the carrying into execution of 
the Index declared against the works of Bossuet, which they wished 
everywhere to commit to the flames. A learned canonist, professor 
at the university of Louvaine, an ascetic, a saint, Van Espen, was 
forced to flee into Holland to escape the Jesuits, because he had 
defended certain Gallican principles. Since the end of the last cen- 
tury, Belgium has made two revolutions, but both times at the voice 
of the clergy, and to drive from the throne two sovereigns, 
Joseph II. and William I., who wished alike to favour the diffusion 
of light and to ‘introduce freedom of conscience. In 1815 King 
William gave the Belgians a constitution which was without doubt 
the most liberal of any on the Continent. The bishops, who had 
already demanded at the Congress of Vienna the restoration of the 
tithe and the prohibition of the public exercises of his faith toa Pro- 
testant sovereign, published a “doctrinal judgment,” condemning 
the new constitution, and their influence was so great that the 
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Notables assembled at Brussels rejected it by 798 votes against 527. 
What the bishops objected to in the constitution was that it conse- 
crated freedom of worship, freedom of the press, the equal admissi- 
bility of Protestants to the offices and the sovereign jurisdiction of 
the state. To understand rightly the spirit of this episcopate, one 
should hear their own words:—‘“ To swear to uphold freedom of 
religious opinions and the concession of equal protection to all faiths, 
what is this but to swear to uphold and protect error equally with 
the truth, to favour the progress of anti-catholic doctrines, and so to 
contribute towards the extinction of the light of the true faith in 
these fair regions ..... There are, besides, other articles which a 
true child of the church can never bind himself to observe; such is 
the 227th, which sanctions the freedom of the press..... To 
swear to observe a law which assumes the catholic church to be sub- 
jected to the laws of the state, is to run the risk of co-operating in 
the enslavement of the catholic church. It is in reality, according 
to the expression of our holy father, the pope, to subject the spiritual 
power to the caprices of the temporal.” 

For a long time the confessors refused absolution to all function- 
aries who had taken the oath to the constitution. The clergy 
remained hostile to the Protestant king, and when William wished 
to oblige students in theology to pass through the philosophical 
college of Louvain, they resolved to overturn his throne, and they 
succeeded. The revolution of 1850 was a great mistake, exactly as 
the separation of England from Ireland would be a great mistake. 
The erection of the kingdom of the Low Countries, realising the aim 
once pursued by the dukes of Burgundy, had been the best work of 
the Congress of Vienna. The northern provinces, of Germanic blood, 
formed an obstacle to conquest on the side of France; the provinces 
of the south, of Latin speech, opposed themselves to conquest on 
the side of Germany. Belgium brought into the union her agricul- 
ture, her industry, iron and coal ; Holland her colonies, her ships, her 
commerce. <A state of between nine and ten millions of inhabitants 
with a budget of 400 millions was as strong as Prussia in 1815, and 
was in a perfectly good condition for self-defence. At the present 
moment Holland is looking with disquiet on the side of the east and 
Belgium on the side of the south, and there is no complete security 
for either of the two. The friends of freedom in Belgium, if they could 
have had support from the Protestants of Holland, might have offered 
triumphant resistance to ultramontanism. Isolated as they are, one 
may fear that they will end by succumbing. In fomenting the revo- 
lution of 1830 the Belgian clergy, then, committed a crime against 
the security of Europe. 

Towards that time a part of the clergy, and precisely the most 
active and intelligent part, allowed the breath of modern ideas to 
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reach them. Lamennais, Lacordaire, Montalembert, preached the 
alliance of Catholicism with freedom. They were followed by many 
Belgian priests. Among those who sat in the congress of 1830 many 
pronounced for a republic. It is thanks to this movement, that the 
catholics came to an understanding with the liberals to inscribe in 
the Belgian constitution all liberties, even those which had been 
condemned by the “doctrinal judgment”’ of the bishops in 1815, 
It, was under the empire of the same ideas that the clergy in Ireland 
lent a hand to the organization of the mixed schools which they now 
seek to annihilate. 

But before long the papacy, faithful guardian of the traditions of 
the church, lifted up her infallible voice to condemn the sacrilegious 
innovations of Lamennais, and consequently the Belgian constitution 
which had stamped them with its adoption. This constitution, as 
M. Veuillot has energetically said, was struck dead in its cradle by 
the thunderbolts of the Vatican. Gregory XVI., in his famous 
Encyclical of 1832, pours his anathema upon freedom of conscience, 
“one of the most pestilent of errors,” and on the freedom of the 
press, ‘‘ very disastrous, very detéstable, and never to be sufficiently 
execrated, that mortal plague, never to be extirpated until the 
guilty elements of evil perish utterly in flames.” Pius IX. has always 
spoken in the same tone. In 1861, in his allocution of the 18th’ 
March, he condemns “modern civilization, whence come so many 
deplorable ills, so many detestable opinions; which even coun- 
tenances faiths that are not catholic, and which does not repel un- 
believers from puplic employments, and which opens the catholic 
schools to their children.” In all the concordats made with purely 
catholic states Pius IX. has always stipulated the complete pro- 
scription of Protestants,’ and, in fine, in the Syllabus he has traced 
the programme of ultramontane absolutism. 

The very definitive attitude taken by the papacy has placed the 
Belgian catholics in a thoroughly false position, which, especially 
since the proclamation of infallibility, has become untenable. They 
stand between the Encyclical and the Syllabus on one side, and 
the Belgian constitution on the other. As M. Veuillot has said, 
there can no longer be such a thing as liberal catholicism; “he 
who is catholic is not liberal, and he who is liberal is not catholic.” 
Consequently, there have been formed two groups within the bosom 
of the catholic party. One attempts tv escape from the harshness of 
the papal decisions by distinctions, by equivocations, or by silence, 


(1) In this the holy father has only conformed to the dogmas of the church of which 
he is head. Bossuet, who was no ultramontane, spoke in just the same way: “ The 
prince ought to use his authority to destroy false religions in his realm. 'Those who 
wish the prince to show no rigour in the matter of religion, because religion ought to 
be free, are in impious error.” _ 
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and continues to protest its attachments to the constitution and to 
freedom. Its organ is the Journal de Bruxelles, and its principal 
adherents are the survivors of 1830 and the statesmen. It is govern- 
mental; it is this which furnished the members of the Malon 
ministry at present in power. It is prudent, and, being unwilling to 
provoke violent resistance, it opposes the exigences of the clergy. 
The clergy tolerates them, because unable so far to dispense with their 
services. 

The second group is purely ultramontane. It has for leaders the 
bishops, for idea the Syllabus, for scientific organ the university of 
Louvain. It is this which disposes of the real forces of the party ; 
for through the clergy it moves the electors. In each of the principal 
towns it has a journal which is upheld and inspired by the bishops ; 
at Ghent the Bien Public, at Liége the Gazette, at Bruges the Patrie, 
at Antwerp the Journal d’ Ancers. It will end by ridding itself of the 
nuance of the political catholics, because it alone holds a logical situation, 
and because it takes care to form all the youth of the country in its 
doctrines. The ultramontane party in Belgium has one merit which 
cannot be disputed, that of frankness. It attempts no concealment 
of the end at which it aims. This end is no other than that 
which the papacy has pursued ever since the middle age,—universal 
sovereignty, supreme domination. A professor at Louvain has 
recently formulated this ideal in a work entitled Les dibertés popu- 
laires,' and it is inculeated in the minds of youth in every Jesuit 
college. 

At first it seems strange that the papacy, which has not been 
strong enough to defend its temporal sovereignty at Rome, should 
come to rule supreme in a free state like Belgium. And yet that 
may come to pass quite simply and without violence, merely by taking 
advantage of existing institutions. The clergy, succeeding in send- 
ing a genuine clerical majority to the Chambers, makes itself master 
of all the powers, and the pope becomes the true sovereign. The 
electors obey the priests, the priests obey the bishops, and the 
bishops obey the pope; hence the pope is king; more of a king than 
Leopold IT., for he disposes of the parliament which enacts the laws 
and votes the taxes. 

The final object of the catholics is, and must be, the restoration 





(1) “ What God prescribes,” says M. Perin, “and what he forbids—that constitutes 
duty and the necessary foundation of all laws. ‘The infallibility of the power esta- 
blished by God to promulgate and interpret his law, provides the essential guarantees 
of all social liberty, while the fallibility of human powers exposes men to all kinds of 
bondage. However small the part taken by a man, in virtue of aright which should be 
peculiar to him, in determining the principles which form the spiritual order, the 
authority of these principles will be diminished.”’ That is, when man wishes to govern 
himself freely, he falls into all kinds of bondage. Order can only reign when it is 
established by the infallibility of the vicar of God. Tho pope, then, ought to be 
sovereign. 
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of the régime which the Vatican declares to be the only legitimate 
régime ; in other words, that which once existed in Spain, at Naples, 
and at Rome itself. But they will advance gradually and prudently. 
To go surely, they will first aim at getting into their hands all 
education; then at multiplying convents, which will guide the 
feeling of the country,districts. Already the institutions for secondary 
and superior instruction belonging to the clergy number twice as 
many pupils as those of the state. Now that the catholic party is in 
power, it will give every vacant chair to a professor devoted to ultra- 
montane ideas. In this way, institutions which the liberals created for 
the purpose of propagating the modern spirit, and to counteract the 
Jesuits, will serve on the contrary to prepare the way for the defini- 
tive triumph of ultramontanism. To supply primary instruction, 
the parishes have sect up schools, but the law of 1842, conferring 
the inspection upon the priests and the nominees of the bishops, has 
had the effect of subjecting these parish schools to the clergy. The 
daughters of the well-to-do class are nearly all brought up in con- 
vents, while those of the humbler classes go to the Sisters of Mercy, 
or else to the parish schools directed by the priest. Thus the clergy 
already has in its hands the instruction of the aristocracy, of the 
common people, of the girls, and of a large part of the bourgeoisie. 


As soon as they have renewed, according to their own wishes, the 


teaching staff of the schools and universities of the state, they will be 
masters of the whole education of the country. Now, he who has the 
education, has the future. 

The convents, being another instrument of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, multiply with unexampled rapidity. They are invading town 
and the country alike. In the large cities, at Namur, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Bruges, Liége, they occupy whole quarters. They erect 
magnificent buildings, but they invest the bulk of their wealth in 
shares and bonds, so as escape notice. In 1846 they counted 779 
convents and 11,968 religious—that is to say, as many as at the end 
of the eighteenth century, when Joseph Il. thought it urgent to 
reduce their number. The last census, that of 1866, showed 1,314 
convents, with 18,162 religious. Within twenty years their number 
had nearly doubled, and since 1866 the rate of increase has not 
slackened. It is calculated that there must be two convents for 
every three parishes ; and it will not be long before each parish has 
a convent of its own. 

The laws, opposing the constitution of congregations into bodies cor- 
porate, do, it is true, place a certain obstacle in the way of their multi- 
plication, and especially of their accumulation of wealth. But the 
laws are evaded,’ though not without both difficulty and risk. One of 

(1) Here are some of the ingenious subtleties by which the bodies under vows evade 
the laws of mortmain. The members of the corporation sign a deed of partnership by 
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the first measures required by the bishops from the ministers and the 
Chambers, as soon as they no longer have too violent opposition to fear, 
or as soon as they have crushed it, will be a law giving the convents a 
sure footing, and which shall thus favour their increase of power and 
number. Thisis what the catholic ministry already tried to do in 1859. 
On that occasion the explosion of the opposition was lively enough, 
and the dissatisfaction of the large towns unmistakeable enough, to 
compel the withdrawal of the bill, but the pure ultramontane party 
will no longer tolerate such manifestations. It will employ armed 
power to repress them, as it wished to do last November. It will 
sweep the citizens aside by grapeshot, and profiting by the terror 
inspired by a bloody massacre of this sort, it will stamp out the last 
clements of resistance. 

The means of action which the clergy has at its disposal are of 
nearly invincible power in a country which has preserved belief. 
There is first the pulpit, transformed into a tribune of political 
propagandism. From this the clergyman fulminates incessant 
attacks on the men of the liberal party and their principles: he 
depicts them as worthless because without faith, without morality, 
ready to shut up or burn the churches, and to massacre the clergy, 
as did their predecessors, the monsters of the French revolution. 
As the elections approach, none but political sermons are preached. 
If a tavern or a café in a village ventures to receive a journal not 
approved of by the clergy, it is marked as a bad house and loses 
both customers and character. The effect of this interdict is ter- 
rible; not a soul in the village dare resist the anathema.’ The 
apprehension of being denounced from the pulpit fills everybody 
with dread, and breeds a readincss to absolute submission. The 
confessional is an agency of still greater power. By threatening 
which they profess to hold their property in common, with the stipulation that the share 
ef the partner dying first shall pass to the survivors. A civil company of unlimited 
duration is thus constituted, and whenthe number of the associates is reduced to two or 
three, these take care to take in new ones, so that the perpetual mortmain is kept up. 
To protect themselves against the claims of the natural heirs, the community makes each 
member execute a will, by which he bequeathes all that may remain to him to this or 
that member of the congregation, who hasin turn to make a will in the same sense. A 
last guarantee is taken against the heirs who might have a claim to a /égitime, such as a 
father or mother: this consists in deeds of sale, with the name of the purchasers and 
the date left blank, to be formally inserted after death if necessary. The deeds of part- 
nership, the will, and the sale, thus form an effective arsenal of defensive weapons. It 
is in this way that the convents subsist. 

(1) Here is a fact, which I cite asan instance. In a village in the environs of Ypres, 
a few liberals met once a week in a tavern to read a newspaper which one of them 
received privately. The priest got news of this, and at the appointed hour he went and 
strolled to and fro in front of the tavern, reading his breviary. Not one of the 
liberals ventured to present himself. The confessional is further employed for other 
ends. Not long ago in a village near Vieilsalm, the curé wanted a calf for a dinner 
which he was about to give. The farmer with whom he was bargaining not consenting 
to part with it at the price offered, he refused him absolution. 
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to refuse absolution, the priest holds the faithful completely in his 
power, and there is nothing which he may not require. He refuses 
it to-day to those who continue to subscribe to liberal newspapers, 
although such journals make it a rule never to touch on religious 
questions. At Liége some ladies of high position lately founded a 
superior institution for young ladies. They applied to the bishop, 
that a priest might be allowed to give religious instruction. As 
the establishment would compete with the convents, the bishop 
declined to consent, and absolution is refused to the lady foundresses, 
as well as to all who send their children to the school. It is in the 
confessional that they obtain from mothers of families that their sons 
shall be sent to the Jesuit colleges and the university of Louvain. 
It is by the sacrament of repentance that the clergy procure those 
numerous legacies, which come in for the endowment of their congre- 
gations, and contribute to the foundation of new convents. At Ypres 
in Flanders they have introduced the system of confessional tickets, 
which is very effective, and which they will no doubt try very hard 
to make general. It consists in this. At the time of the Easter 
confession, which is compulsory, fhe confessor delivers to the peni- 
tents a ticket testifying that they have conformed to the prescriptions 
of the church. Then a delegate of the clergy goes from house to 
house to collect and verify these tickets, so as to make sure that each’ 
person has his own. Any who should happen to be out of rule would 
be singled out for animadversion, and if they carry on any business 
or trade would lose their customers and connection. Those who 
wish to have a ticket without going to confession, buy one from 
some individual who goes twice to confess at two different churches. 
The clergy also begin to use the confessional as a means of 
obtaining decisions conformable to their own interests from the 
judges. If the magistrate shrinks from deciding in the sense 
desired by the church, absolution is refused to him. He then finds 
himself placed between his duties as an organ of the law and his 


obligations as a catholic. By this means, ingeniously used, the clergy 
will have the judiciary at their disposal.' They may equally aspire to 
make themselves masters of the executive through the confessional. 
In fact, if the sovereign is a devoted son of the church, he can only 
submit himself to its decisions. The Jesuit confessor dictating to 


(1) A recent case'made a considerable stir. A magistrate, M. Iweins, had decided 
in favour of the town of Ypres against a church fabric, which claimed the property of a 
certain Lamotte endowment. Last Easter the vicar of the ‘parish writes to the magi- 
strate, that if he does not withdraw his decision and make honourable avowal of his 
fault, absolution will be refused to him. The same communication had been made to 
the sheriff of the town. ‘The magistrate proceeded to lay a complaint before the 
minister of justice, who advised the bishops to hush up the affair, and this was done. 
The example is instructive. Suppose the magistrates to be good catholics, then it is 
the clergy who give the judicial decisions. 
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Louis XIV. the revocation of the edict of Nantes is a perpetual 
example to follow. It is because King Leopold II. does not: blandly 
obey the clergy, that the journals of the episcopate treat him with 
so little deference. The constitutional régime which has been 
developed in protestant countries evidently suits them only: in a 
catholic country confession spoils all its machinery, for it destroys the 
independence of electors, of representatives, of functionaries, and of 
the sovereign. 

Another means of influence which the clergy do not neglect, con- 
sists in personal visits at times when the elections are approaching. 
The priest goes to see his parishioners, and imposes on them as a 
duty, under menace of spiritual penalties, to vote for the episcopal 
candidates. He addresses himself specially to the wife and the 
daughters ; he speaks of refusal of the sacrament and of eternal 
damnation in case of disobedience, and the women, filled with pious 
alarms, use all their power to procure from the husband a vote that 
shall be pleasing to God and his ministers. It is impossible to form 
an idea of the importunities to which the rural electors are subjected. 
The bishops publish mandates directing the elections, and the priests 
are now beginning to follow their example.’ 

The clergy are not content with resorting to the means of 
influence furnished by their ministry. They are no longer afraid of 
using propagandist instruments which at first they left to their 
adversaries. The catholic party has now everywhere electoral clubs, 
political associations, which hold meetings, launch addresses, prepare 
for the elections. On the day of voting, the catholic electors of the 
villages arrive in compact flocks, with the priest and his curate at 
their head, who take care not to leave them for a moment so as to 
keep them safe from all contact with unbelievers. In each locality 
they set up clerical associations for musical practice, playing at bowls, 
skittles, archery. Here the members are supplied with beer and 
tobacco at a lower price. They are now organizing conventual work- 
shops to which they hope to attract the artisans. The aristocracy 
and the great landowners, belonging for the most part to the catholic 
party, drag after them a multitude of farmers who depend on them. 
The interference of the priests in marriages also gives them an 
ascendancy over many families. If a young man wishes to marry a 
rich heiress, he has only to get himself recommended by the director 
of conscience. The latter says to the mother that the young man 
has a good character, is religious, and is cut out for family life, and 
such testimony coming from so high authority exerts influence that 
is decisive. 

(1) Here is a recent instance, quoted by a Flanders journal: ‘On a souvent signalé 
l'intervention des prétres dans les élections, par le confessional par la chaire, par les 
visites aux ¢lecteurs. Voici mieux: M. Van Eycke, curé de Mouscron, adresse 4 tous 
Ses paroissiens électeurs une lettre imprimée pour les engager a voter contre ies libéraux.” 
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It would take a volume to describe all the means of influence that 
the clergy set to work. The fact is that they have made themselves 
masters of the country. In the election of the 11th of June last, 
out of 19 arrondissements which had to elect deputies, 9 only fought 
for the liberals. In the 10 others the liberal party abstained. 
When the clergy have once won an electoral college, the pressure 
which they exercise is so strong that candidates are no longer to be 
found. This is the case nearly throughout Flanders. At present, 
in all the Flemish part of the country, comprising something like 
half the total population, there are no more than two liberal repre- 
sentatives, and they only keep their places by virtue of their per- 
sonal popularity. 

How happens it that the liberal party has thus lost ground in a 
free country, and what means can be used to resist ultramontanism ? 
A grave problem, involving the future of catholic countries. The 
weakness of the liberal party comes from the fact of its having to 
confront a situation full of contradictions. Catholicism, having by 
the mouth of its infallible chief, condemned liberty and modern 
civilization, a good and sincere catholic can no longer defend these 
liberties. What can be done by one who would fain save them at 
all cost ? Separate himself from the church? But neither people 
nor family could live without faith. So the liberal is forced to 
surrender his wife, his children, and the schools to the priests, whose 
influence he tries as hard as he can to combat. On one side he 
attacks him without cessation, and on the other he invites him, 
appeals to him, and has daily recourse to his ministration. This 
contradiction is the deeply-seated cause of the weakness of the liberal 
party. 

To make a way out from this desperate position, an association has 
been formed with the name of La Jibre Pensée, the members of which 
undertake to celebrate births, marriages, and burials, without the 
intervention of the clergy. This society counts a certain number 
of adherents, but it is not likely to extend, for not many people will 
go so far as to renounce publicly all positive religion. The only 
course would be to pass over to the reformed catholicism of Dollinger 
and Pére Hyacinthe, or else to protestantism. Since the church 
proclaims as a dogma that she and modern civilization exclude one 
another, the plain conclusion for those who do not wish to sacrifice 
liberty is to quit the church that condemns it. But the time of 
great religious movements seems gone. The unconscious scepticism 
of our epoch has so enervated men’s souls that they have not 
enough energy left to abandon a creed in which they have ceased to 
believe. 

Not along ago it used to be supposed that the political influence of 
religion was about to disappear. Facts now clearly prove this to 
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have been a mistake. The action of religion on the fortunes of 
nations is immense and decisive. The constitution of the state ends 
by modelling itself after that of the church ; or, if not, then the 
state remains a prey to periodical troubles. Protestantism resting 
on free inquiry and individual interpretation, the constitutional 
and representative régime is the political form that best suits the 
reformed nations. Catholicism realising the ideal of an 'absolutist 
organization, absolutism is the natural constitution of catholic nations : 
this is what Bossuet maintained, and he was right. The French 
revolution, and the men who have adopted its principles, like the 
Belgian legislators of 1850, thought they found a solution in sepa- 
rating the church from the state. Let the church, they said, govern 
itself in its own way within itsown domain. The state will constitute 
itself on the base of modern principles within an independent sphere 
which it will make respected. The attempt has failed, because the 
clergy will not accept the separation of the church from the state. 
They mean to rule the state. It is necessary therefore either to 
submit or fight. The offered truce has been refused. But to fight 
against the influence of the church, it is necessary to attack its creed. 
This is what the philosophers of the eighteenth century did. That was 
the peculiar task of Voltaireanism. By spreading Voltairean ideas, you 
manage to hold ultramontanism in check. Hitherto, that has suc- 
ceeded in France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Only this success 
has cost dear, for in spreading scepticism you have weakened the 
moral spring, and so prepared that confused and morbid state from 
which catholic states have so much trouble in emerging. When we 
reflect on recent events and on the present situation of the Continent, 
we are driven to the conviction that the solution propounded by the 
French revolution has not succeeded. If the country preserves its 
faith like Belgium and Ireland, it will fall into the hands of the 
clergy. If it forsakes its faith, it will fall into anarchy, like Spain 
and Mexico. To-day the majority of the assembly in France is clerical, 
but let there come a radical majority, and religious struggles will 
unchain themselves afresh. 

Could the Belgian liberals during the time they have been in 
power, have taken certain measures of defence against ultramon- 
tanism, like Germany and Switzerland? The attitude taken by 
Prince Bismarck deserves the most serious examination. He must 
believe the peril great indeed, to expose himself to the numerous 
difficulties which will come upon him from this attack of the ultra- 
montanes. The catholic bishops will not capitulate like Napoleon 
IIT. and his marshals. The hostility of the clergy will keep up the 
discontent of Alsace. The opposition of the Rhine provinces will 
grow, and even in 1844, at the time of the great battle on the occasion 
of mixed marriages, the Prussian government could, not overcome 
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the resistance of the archbishop of Cologne. Still Prince Bismarck 
has behind him first a protestant majority, next he has to lean upon 
the German national sentiment, as well as German science—both 
of them equally rebellious against the domination of a few ignorant 
and stubborn Italian priests. But in Belgium whom could the 
ministry count upon to take energetic mcasures, when it could not 
even procure a revisal of the law of 1842 on primary instruction 
which gave the uncontrolled inspection to the clergy? The Jesuits 
ought to have been proscribed, it is said. Good, but how drive them 
out, if they happened to be the stronger ? Suppose Ireland governed by 
a separate parliament. On whom could an Irish ministry lean, to resist 
the exactions of the church? The single reproach that the friends 
of liberty could make against the various liberal ministries that have 
followed one another in Belgium, is that they have not done all that 
was necessary to spread instruction through all classes of the popu- 
lation. They ought to have decreed compulsory instruction, multiplied 
schools, strengthened the university teaching, spent millions like the 
United States to create an intellectual movement of such a kind as 
would have resisted priestly influence. They ought to have tried 
as hard as they could for a mixed school withdrawn from clerical 
inspection, as in Ireland. 

The organization of university education has also left much to 
desire. In Belgium the state has two universities, one at Liége, the 
other at Ghent, which were established in favour of a certain opinion, 
and which count professors of all shades. Taking advantage of the 
complete liberty of instruction, liberalism has founded a university 
at Brussels, while the bishops have set up another at Louvain. The 
rivalry of these four institutions ought to have produced an intellec- 
tual life and activity of a kind most profitable to the progress of 
knowledge. That happy result has not been attained, because they 
adopted a detestable system of examination for conferring degrees. 
Diplomas are granted by mixed juries composed in equal proportions 
of professors of one state university and one free university. The 
candidates are questioned by their professors under the control of the 
professors from a rival university. Hence it results, to begin with, 
that the students content themselves with learning their note-books 
off by heart; next, that the professors thus controlled by their 
colleagues, have to conform toa uniform programme, and thus by 
degrees routine stifles initiative and the genuine spirit of research. 

If we admit that to exercise certain functions, such as those of a 
doctor or lawyer, it is necessary to exact diplomas of capacity, it is 
the state itself or the bodies representing it, who ought to make sure 
that the appointed conditions have been complied with. That is a 
measure of police or protection; now only the public authorities 
have the task or the right to guarantee the life or the property of the 
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citizens. I can understand that as in America they should abolish 
compulsory diplomas and leave all careers free. I cannot agree thata 
private association should have the right to confer degrees carrying with 
them the privilege of exercising certain functions. 'The best system is 
that followed in Germany. There faculties of the universities grant 
scientific diplomas, but where the practice of law or medicine is 
concerned, a state examination is required, and it is the government 
which appoints the examining board. This is a right that the state 
cannot abdicate. 

Finally, the example of Belgium proves that in a catholic and 
religious country, the clergy succeeds at the end of longer or shorter 
time in controlling the elections, and consequently the government also. 
This is what would infallibly happen in Ireland, if it were left to 
itself. In France too the number of convents increases; in the rural 
districts, as M. Ch. Dollfus tells us, and as the recent pilgrimages 
prove, superstition waxes thicker, but Voltairean scepticism will 
stand in the way of the clergy arriving so rapidly at the power 
they seck. Italy to-day finds herself in the situation of Belgium 
in 1830. The national sentiment is so powerful that it holds ultra- 
montanism in check. One part of the inferior clergy is national. 
The part which is not so finds itself intimidated by the recent 
energetic measures, and would not venture to use the means of 
influence which the priests employ in Belgium. Opinion would 
not tolerate it. But if the Jesuits and the catholic party suc- 
ceed in possessing themselves of education, Italy at the end of 
two or three generations will again fall back under the domination 
of papal supremacy. In countries where the government is in the 
hands of protestants as in England and Prussia, nothing ought to be 
done, beyond the limit of equity and law, that can possibly favour 
the purposes of ultramontane ideas, and on the contrary everything 
ought to be done to place obstacles in their way. Those energetic 
measures to which the Prussian government has had recourse, proves 
that it believes itself grappling with a most redoubtable foe. And in 
truth ultramontane catholicism—and since the promulgation of the 
decree of infallibility there is no other—is bent on making itself master, 
in order to cut up by the very roots the liberties which the church 
condemns. I do not know whether Belgium can ever escape from 
its grip, but if she has to succumb, at least let her foundering serve 
for warning to other nations, as the wrecked fragments of a ship 
that has struck on a rock mark for the navigator the peril he has to 
avoid. 

Emits DE LAVELEYE. 








ON THE SUPPOSED NECESSITY OF CERTAIN 
METAPHYSICAL PROBLEMS. 


The questions which the mind sets itself to solve are determined from time to time 
by the mental habit, as a whole; and there are no special questions which the mind is 
naturally forced to consider, or which it is unable to ignore. 


In the awful portal of Metaphysics, vestibulum ante ipsum, it is said 
there sits and will for ever sit an immovable Sphinx, eternally pro- 
pounding to all who would enter a problem, which all must attempt, 
but which none may solve. The answers ever vary; yet all are 
wrong. Those who, weary of a monotonous «enigma, would pass on 
without attempting a solution, are warned that the answer is one 
which, if never found, is bound to be for ever sought. They are told 
there is a special question—perhaps three or four questions—which 
the mind, of its own nature, is compelled to ask, however little 
expectation it may have of obtaining an answer. There are, it is 
said, certain ultimate problems in metaphysics, such as these— 
whence the origin of things, of what sort is the personal government: 
of the universe, the incorporeal personality of the human animal, its 
prolongation after death; in other words, the creation, God, the 
soul, and a future state—these and some similar problems, though 
ever shifting their solutions, are eternally destined to be asked. 
They have been discussed, it is true, by various portions of the 
human race during long epochs of history, not only without anything 
like agreement, but with the most amazing discord. <A portion of 
the population of Europe is still discussing them in this year 1872; 
and yet perhaps there has never been a period in which the chaos of 
thought on this subject has been more profound. To those who 
apply the tests which suffice for daily life there is not one fixed 
point, not a scrap of common ground amongst the disputants. The 
followers of various sects, and they can scarcely be counted, all differ 
among themselves; and even the authorities in each sect differ 
among each other. Within the Church of England, for instance, 
conceptions of God as different as those of Dean Mansel and Mr. 
Maurice carry'on internecine war. The sects of metaphysical 
philosophers are as little agreed in their answers. And Hegelians 
and Hamiltonians reproduce the same metaphysico-theological phan- 
tasmagoria. There is this great difference between this branch of 
mental activity and that immediately concerned with material, social, 
or logical progress. The discussion never advances. Nothing is 
ever established as a fixed foundation, on which all can proceed to 
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build. Every thinker starts de novo. He does not even accept 
another man’s bricks, wherewith to make his walls: nor does he 
raise them on another’s ground-plan. Ife must make his own 
bricks, with or without straw, precisely as he chooses; design his 
edifice according to his personal fancy; and for a site he has the 
wide world to choose from, and even the air. It scems in truth to 
be the note of a really superior metaphysician in this field that he 
should begin with a tabula rasa, and then evolve his definitions, his 
postulates, his axioms, his method, his language, for himself; and 
perhaps after many centuries, there never was a moment when 
conscientious theologians and metaphysicians were so little inclined 
as they are now to accept these essential instruments from one 
another, or from anybody. 

Nothing can be in more direct contrast with the course taken by 
Science. The knowledge slowly won by man over nature and her 
laws is progressive. The torch is really carried on from age to age, 
lighting as it passes. In astronomy, physics, physiology, inquiries 
lead to solutions which are universally accepted; masses of subjects 
pass from the sphere of problems and enter into that of laws; and 
in turn they form the basis from which fresh problems are sought 
and solved. Problems which yield no fruit are abandoned. The 
trained mind acquires a sense of tact which directs it to the subjects 
which are most likely to yield fruit, and of which its successors are 
most likely to be in need. There is no single instance of this filia- 
tion of truth in the whole theological department of metaphysics. 
There is here no torch handed on. We see only rockets which whiz 
into the sky, crackle, and go out, and all is as dark as it was before, 
till a fresh rocket lights the gloom, dazzles us, and drops. 

The direct study of man’s moral, social, and intellectual nature, 
it is true, can show far less of solid and common ground, and far less 
transmission of results, than does physical science. But that is, un- 
fortunately, only because it is less scientific in its method. Still at 
the worst, there are large groups of discoveries in mental, moral, and 
social science, which are for every practical purpose common axioms, 
data for fresh inquiry. For an example, let us take Mr. Mill’s two 
works on Logic and Political Economy. A good many of his 
doctrines, both in mental and social science, may fairly be said to 
be adhue sub judice, but a very large proportion of them are collected 
from previous thinkers, and are in ordinary use as common ground. 
There are, again, groups of notions as to the general course of human 
development and historical progress which are also the common 
material of social science in every school. The progress here is far 
less accentuated than it is in physical science; but there is real 
progress. There is a transmission of results, and large common 
data. No one, for instance, would be listened to who said that the 
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human race as a whole was standing still, or was going back; 
whereas, on the subject of Creation, for instance, any conceivable 
proposition would find hearers; and none would surprise any one. 
There is not a single axiom on the topic which can guide, or need 
trammel any one. The assertor is as free as air; and so of course is 
his successor. 

Whence this striking difference between theologico-metaphysical 
and positive scientific labours? In science, if a problem, after cen- 
turies of study, yields no solid ground, it is silently abandoned as an 
unprofitable mine. No scientific inquirer dreams of starting de novo, 
and where he gets no answers, he ceases to put questions. There 
are, however, certain religious or metaphysical problems where the 
inquirer contentedly accepts the part of Sisyphus. He toils with his 
stone up the hill, heaving it over every obstacle, and perfectly con- 
scious that it is destined to roll down when it reaches the top. His 
greatness appears to consist in the philosophy with which he accepts 
the inevitable result of his labours. He works alone, accepting no 
help, transmitting no result. He has fellow-toilers, but no fellow- 
workmen. Those around him are-Tantali and Danaids, grasping the 
impalpable, shaping the formless. Quisque suos patimur manes. But 
we do not work in concert. This is not what we call thought and 
action in the living world, where labour is really associated, and 
appears to be attended with results. 

There is, however, a thought which excludes despair, even in those 
inquirers who are most conscious of failure of permanent success. 
We are continually assured that these ultimate mysteries differ in 
kind from the problems of science. In science, it seems that we 
are under no necessity to pursue any inquiry in which we reach 
no hard bottom. If we see no reasonable prospect of an answer, 
we are not forced to put the question. We are not in science 
set to certain problems as to a Rhadamanthine task. Whereas, 
they say the human mind is so constituted that, in metaphysics, 
whether it finds a solution or not, it is still impelled to busy itself 
with these particular problems. We often hear that it is a part 
of our mental system; that we are not free agents in the matter. 
We are said to have implanted in us an everlasting query, or a half- 
dozen of everlasting queries ; we experience a sublime curiosity on 
two or three topics—a divine longing to solve a group of sacred 
riddles. This hope springs, they say, immortal in the human breast, 
insatiable, if unsatisfied. These alone of all others, they say, cry 
aloud in every human being that has not a diseased mind or a 
depraved nature. It may be, they argue, that no particular answer 
brings satisfaction, but can you exclude the craving to ask? It is 
often summed up in the words of the vulgarest of all the strong 
minds—* It is all very well, gentlemen, but who made all those 
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stars?” Thus failure teaches no lesson, and breeds no despair. For 
if each solution is destroyed, the problem is indestructible. Indeed, 
a distinct proposal has been made to make the Unknowable the basis 
or perhaps the apex of Philosophy, the object and sustenance of the 
religious sentiment. All altars are to be destroyed save that which 
is raised “ to the Unknown God.” 

The result is that scientific thought and social activity are alike 
clogged by a vague, debilitating dream. When it is put into distinct 
words, which it seldom is, it amounts to this. The mind of man, they 
say, innately craves an answer to these questions—Of what sort is 
the Being that has created this universe P—of what kind shall be the 
future of the Soul after death ? These, they urge, are the paramount 
questions which men never can ignore. No philosophy, no system of 
life, is worthy an hour’s attention, unless it start with these the 
primary perennial problems of the human soul. 

To this I venture to oppose the following propositions :— 

1. These questions are not innate in the mind. On the contrary, 
they are artificial, and result from peculiar habits of mind; and, in 
fact, they cannot be traced in some of the most remarkable groups 
and races of mankind. 

2. These particular questions do not differ in kind from many 
theologico-metaphysical questions which have been often agitated. 

3. Many of such long-forgotten questions have appeared to various 
groups of mankind of transcendent importance, and have occupied in 
their minds a larger space than do any such problems in ours. 

4, But all of these questions, once of primary interest, have dis- 
appeared silently under a changed current in general philosophy. 

5. The mind, however, will continue to be agitated by a succession 
of useless problems, even after they have been recognised as in- 
soluble, until its activity is permanently inspired by an overpowering 
social emotion. 

In spite, therefore, of the hypotheses of so many metaphysicians, 
and the dogmas of so many theologians, I am fain to believe that 
these particular questions are not indigenous in the human mind. 
I make bold to say that the natural mind is as well able to ignore 
them as it is to ignore other questions. I certainly deny that any 
particular answer is innate, and I doubt if the questions are more 
innate than the answers. I incline to think the human mind was not 
sent into the world with an irrepressible mania for putting half-a- 
dozen particular riddles, of asking a set of questions which never get 
answered. I believe the mind to have an immense curiosity after an 
infinite number of problems. What these problems may be from 
time to time depends upon the natural and acquired bent of the 
mind. I can conceive no radical difference in kind between the 
problems mentioned in the outset and many other problems which 
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could be suggested. The particular questions which the mind puts 
for solution are not instinctive, but artificial. That is to say, they 
depend on the general diathesis of each mind, which depends partly 
on its special quality and cultivation, and partly on the social 
influences around it. The paramount importance of any given 
problem is determined for each mind by the mental habit as a 
whole. Where we see a particular problem occupying this para- 
mount importance in any given age or race, it only proves the 
prevalence of some particular habit of mind. What I deny is that 
the history of the human race shows any particular problem uni- 
formly holding the dominant place. And certainly I would say 
this of the particular problems now under discussion. I can draw 
no solid distinction between them and many other objects of mental 
curiosity. For instance, the origin of the Universe or the creation 
of this Planet are still prominent subjects of speculation. I should 
say this is a consequence of the prevalence of certain forms of 
thought, the development of which it is easy to trace. I cannot see 
that either problem is (philosophically) a more pressing one than the 
problem as to the nature of Protoplasm, or if there be any Proto- 
plasm. If meditation could supply us, d priori, with a sufficient 
knowledge of the nature and laws of Protoplasm—that is to say, of 
the ultimate elements of all life—it would be impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of such knowledge. It would certainly be 
associated with every thought, act, and feeling of our natures. It 
would throw a new light over every one of these spheres of life. If the 
problem is not to all persons one of absorbing interest, it is, perhaps, 
because the few who expect any sort of solution do not look for it to 
meditation d priori. But I can easily conceive a world—nor need 
we travel for it as far as Laputa—in which the one primary problem, 
the one question that never could be shut out, was the existence of 
a protoplasm, and its primary laws. 

Let me a little protect my position by a few disclaimers. I would 
not say one word in disparagement of the philosophical quality of 
Curiosity. I am rather defending it against those who would narrow 
it to a few eternal problems, and stale its infinite variety by condemn- 
ing it to so monotonous a task. I do not say Curiosity is not a most 
excellent thing ; 
Then, again, there are many who on philosophical, or on religious 
grounds, are satisfied that the problems are solved. To those who 
find these solutions complete, final and permanent, I have, of course, 
not a word to say. I have not now a word to say as to any supposed 
solution ; nor do I say that the problems are insoluble in the abstract. 
Nor do I say one word against the unsuspected benefits which may 
ensue in the mere course of seeking. Those who fecl they have 
found, those who desire to seek, are all my good friends. All that I 
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I say its forms are not four or five, but myriads. 
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desire is to claim the liberty not to feel forced to ask questions of 
which we have hitherto heard no solution; and to be able to do this 
without the reproach of violating our inmost natures, or committing 
any other of the darker metaphysical sins. 

I have said that history does not show the. human race to be 
eternally occupied with these particular problems, or indeed any par- 
ticular problem or group of problems. There have been vast ages 
and mighty races, which they have troubled as little as they trouble 
horses or dogs. It is usual entirely to put aside the testimony of all 
the uncivilized or semi-civilized races. And thus countless myriads 
of intelligent human beings, as completely our ancestors, as entirely 
links in the chain of progress, as our own parents, are abstracted 
from the inquiry into the innate qualities of the human mind. 
Certain half-barbarous tribes have certainly had ideas which may 
fairly stand as the germs of those now in review. But very large 
groups of these tribes cannot be said, without violent straining, to 
have had on such subjects as the creation of the universe, or the 
soul of man, a spark either of opinion or of curiosity. They are as 
innocent of any answer to the problem as of the problem itself. I 
will not enter on the discussion whether or not they have religious 
ideas. I should be the last to deny they had. I will not say they 
have no conceptions of Divine Beings, or spiritual relations. I limit 
myself strictly to the statement that their religious ideas and’ their 
spiritual problems are certainly not ours, or anything remotely like 
them. They do not concern themselves with the creation of the 
universe or the distinction of soul and body, for the excellent reason 
that their minds are unable to grasp these ideas. They often show 
_a very high intelligence, and are in practical things progressive 
enough. But in things spiritual, the problems which profoundly 
impress them, are how to cheat some kind of devil, or how to avoid 
some form of taboo. Taboo, in fact, weighs upon their souls pre- 
cisely as the Judgment weighs upon some Christians. It is the one 
question which never can be shut out. All this, and at the lowest 
computation it is the experience of about nine-tenths of the human 
beings who have probably lived on this planet, it is usual to exclude 
from the discussion. But why so? They are complete, intelligent 
human beings, who undoubtedly progress under favourable conditions. 
In an inquiry what are the eternal characteristics of the human 
mind, we ought not to exclude them as being uncivilized. The most 
barbarous tribes exhibit powers of reasoning, of contrivance, of ab- 
straction, in a word, all the powers really instinctive in the mind, 
though it may be in a low form. If you say that these ultimate 
mysteries only assume their importance with mental cultivation, that 
is precisely what Iam urging. I say they only come into promi- 
nence with mental training of a certain kind. If they are instinctive 
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tendencies of the mind, how can we explain their absence in great 
groups of uncultivated minds? If you say they have other mysteries 
of their own, I do not deny it. The human mind has an ample 
curiosity. Only their mysteries are utterly different from ours, and 
are no proof that these mysteries are eternal and instinctive. They 
prove the contrary. 

But to leave the ruder tribes, it is certain that over enormous 
periods of time, and in races of remarkable intelligence, the questions 
under immediate discussion have excited no kind of attention. Other 
races and ages have had their grand problems, but they have had 
nothing to do with the creation of the world or the destiny of the 
soul. The Chinese, from their numbers, their antiquity as a race, 
and the persistence of their civilization, form one of the most striking 
branches of the human family. They show a high intelligence, a 
profound interest in moral questions, and they have one of the noblest 
and most ancient of religions. Yet it is certain that the Creation 
of the Universe, Divine Government of the World, God or Gods, 
future life, are ideas unknown to them. They have no opinion on 
these subjects, and they never inquire into them. They worship the 
sky, the visible vault of Heaven, but they never assume that it made 
the Earth. They are deeply interested in the Earth and all that is 
thereon. But they never seek to know, nor do they pretend to know, 
how it came about. As to the future life of the soul, they have as 
little curiosity. They have never answered the question, and they 
never propose it. They are, however, intensely interested in the 
dead asdead men. They know nothing about incorporeal personality, 
though they cherish a religious veneration for the corporeal per- 
sonalities of their own ancestors. 

Let us turn to Hindoos, at various times. These have an intense 
speculative activity, and in many things are curiously assimilated 
with the European mind. At times they have undoubtedly thrown 
up problems bearing some remote resemblance to those in question. 
They have, in fact, eagerly pursued theologico-metaphysical problems. 
But Buddhism is the metaphysical product of the Hindoo intellect. 
During many centuries it held absolute sway over myriads of dif- 
ferent races, and after twenty-four centuries it still retains much of 
its mighty empire. It can boast of great speculative intellects, a 
sublime morality, and a devotional spirit of a unique kind. Yet it 
is certain that to the Buddhist, Creation, if intelligible at all, was at 
most a disorder or a muddle; future life was a horrible dread; the 
continuance of existence the principle of evil, and the soul the ever- 
present curse. The pure Buddhist, one of the noblest of all the 
religious natures, not only did not dread the extinction of his per- 
sonality, but he thirsted after it and prayed for it with ecstasy. 
Annihilation is his heaven; God, as the creator and the sustainer of 
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things, is his fiend and his adversary. His Sphinx putsa very different 

problem from that of Christian philosophers,—not how was it all 

made, but how shall it all end? He, in his pilgrim’s progress, borne 

down by his burden, might be heard crying out, in tones as pathetic 

as Christian’s, “ Who shall deliver me ‘om the wrath that is ? how 
can I enter into the world which is not ?” 

I venture to think that this instance is crucial. Here we have one 
of the high religious types, with a mind of singular subtlety, and a 
conscience of strange tenderness, to whom the great problem is not 
Creation, but Destruction ; who never asks for the origin of things 
but meditates only on their end ; to whom every power which has to 
do with matter is the principle of evil, whose one hope is eternal 
Death. After this how can we continue to argue that the soul cannot 
contemplate annihilation, nor the mind conceive it; that the con- 
science never rests till it feels in contact with its Maker? The 
Buddhist philosopher, who was a metaphysician pur sang, no doubt 
had his own metaphysical problems. But his problems were other 
than, or rather contrary to, ours. And when we are assured that no 
system can satisfy the human intellect unless it reveal to us the 
Creator of the world and the future life of the soul, we may answer 
that Buddhism, to which Christianity and Mahometanism are 
neophytes, eliminated both ideas, while remaining the religion of 
myriads. 

The same thing might be said of the Greek and Roman nations. 
They are of course our close cousins in race, and our immediate 
ancestors in thought. Much of our philosophy is in cast of thought, 
as in language, simply Greek. And hence the germs of our meta- 
physical problems may easily be traced back to Greek sources. But 
with all these deductions, how little can we say that the practical 
intelligent Greek and Roman, the heroes of Plutarch, for instance, 
and the men of their time, were seriously occupied with the questions 
now before us, in any sense indeed in which we understand them. 
At times both Greeks and Romans thought about Gods; but these 
were simply the personifications and emanations of various things 
themselves ; certainly not the beings who created them. Some Greek 
philosophers busied themselves early about the principle of things; 
but by that they mean the primitive form of things, not the Creator 
of that primitive form. They had also a kind of worship of ghosts, 
distinctly different from the Chinese worship of the dead. But 
except when under the influence of those special philosophical or 
religious systems that we are now discussing, which, of course, are 
found in Plato or Lucretius, the practical Greek or Roman never 
showed the smallest vital interest either in the problem of the origin 
of things, or of his own living personality after death. 

It would be very easy, but it is quite unnecessary, to follow out 
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this argument into numerous illustrations. It would soon appear 
not only that large portions of the human race have been perma- 
nently indifferent to questions which we are now told ever present 
themselves to every human mind, but that the races and the ages in 
which these questions have held a foremost place form a very decided 
minority of the whole. Races and epochs under different philoso- 
phical influences have been occupied with totally different sets of 
problems. These were often metaphysical problems, appropriate to 
their mental state. But they were not ours; and they show that 
societies and philosophies are perfectly possible which make no account 
of the so-called instinctive questions. The questions which to us 
seem instinctive could not even be rendered intelligible to them. 
Those which to them seemed the eternal interests of the human 
soul are to us puerile or horrible. And we need both study and 
imagination to conceive the logical precesses which suggested to 
them hypotheses so strange, and problems so grotesque. 

Let us now turn to the converse. We often hear it said that such 
questions as those under discussion have for every human being an 
importance so overwhelming that they must always remain apart, 
while human nature is unchanged. Now, there is no evidence 
whatever that these problems at all differ in importance from a vast 
number which have been silently abandoned. Nor is there any. 
reason to think that the mind has any difficulty in abandoning the 
search of what it is deeply concerned to know, so soon as it has 
abandoned the hope of attaining that knowledge. It is a really 
gratuitous supposition that these particular questions at all surpass in 
importance many which have been asked with profound earnestness 
in many ages. The problem of the freedom or necessity of the will 
was once one of the cardinal questions of thought. If that question 
could have been solved, if the doctrine of Necessity could have secured 
its logical victories, it is impossible to overrate the enormous impor- 
tance that its solution must have had on human life. If Kismet were 
a fact, and not merely a logical fallacy, human nature would take a 
different turn. It seems difficult to say that any problem as to the 
origin of the Universe, or the superhuman government of it apart 
from its laws, is to a man a problem more important than whether or 
not he has a free moral nature. The problem of Free Will or 
Necessity is still unsolved. Neither alternative has gained a per- 
manent hold. Here, then, is a problem of transe vanslianit interest to 
the conscience still unsolved, which is now abandoned by tacit con- 
sent, and has passed into the limbo of so many departed questions, 
where the ghosts of Nominalism and Realism gibber at each other, 
and the air is heavy with the sighs of those who passed their lives in 
searching into the origin of Evil. 

Here, again, is another problem to a moral conscience of transcen- 
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dent interest—from whence comes moral evil? It is quite as 
important to the human soul as the origin of the world, or the other 
questions at issue. Indeed, in a moral sense, it includes and must 
determine all the rest. There was an epoch in philosophy when this 
tremendous question was earnestly attacked. Manicheism in all its 
forms was a real answer. But Manichzvism is out of credit ; and yet 
no other answer has taken its place. No one in philosophy now dis- 
cusses the origin of evil, yet no one pretends that the problem is solved. 
It is but another instance of a transcendent moral problem, about 
which we have accepted no solution, but into which we are weary of 
inquiring. 

The mere fact that a certain knowledge, if we could get it, would 
be to us of infinite value, is not sufficient reason for our continuing 
to seek after we have lost all hope of finding it. How many kinds of 
inquiry of vital moment to man have been silently abandoned in 
despair? In various ages and epochs the hope of forming an indi- 
vidual horoscope has held the minds of generations spellbound. It 
has been thought at times that some means might be hit on of fore- 
telling the events of life, at least, the great turning-moments of it, or 
its final term. Powerful minds and ingenious generations have clung 
to this hope. Now, the knowledge, if it could be obtained, would be 
of vital importance. There is nothing actually impossible, in the 
hope of some approximative forecast of the duration of life. It con- 
cerns each of us wonderfully, as they once said, to get such knowledge, 
if we can. Yet the inquiry has utterly died out, not by being 
formally proved impossible, so much as because nothing ever came 
of it. And all its transcendent importance has not, in an altered 
philosophy, sufficed to give it any longer a hold on our thoughts. 

So, too, with the direct influence on human life of the Stars and 
other objects, and all those strange necromantic inquiries which have 
absorbed so much intellectual force. Now, it has never been proved, 
and it never can be proved, that the stars or the dead have no 
influence on human life, or that the flight of birds or the croaking of 
a raven is absolutely unconnected with our destinies. The contrary 
has never been proved; but ages have debated in vain what the in- 
fluence is, and by what signs we may know it. If we ever could get 
to know it, it would be a matter to us of transcendent interest. In 
other ages it was the ever-present problem of generations. After 
every failure, they hoped against hope. They would be stopped not 
even by the melting away of all their results. The question, they 
said, was one of such overpowering interest, the knowledge, if it could 
be had, was so precious, that fail as it might to find, the mind must 
ever seek. And generations of learned pedants lived and died in 
seeking. 


Again, it is said there is an innate consciousness in man that his 
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soul is eternal. Man can never cease, they say, to feel interest in his 
destiny after death, and cannot conceive his personality to end with 
death. As we have just seen, this is quite untrue to fact. An 
interest in the life after death is peculiar to certain races and ages. 
But why is not life before birth just as interesting? How do we 
manage to dwell on our post-mundane destiny, and never give a 
thought to our pre-mundane ? Yet if soul is conscious of being this 
immortal entity, it is, or it should be, as hard for it to realize beginning 
as end—birth as death. The ante-natal condition of the soul ought 
to be a question as interesting as its post-mortuary. It has never 
been proved that it has no ante-natal existence. How can we shut 
out this momentous inquiry? An ingenious fabulist lately described 
a race whose whole spiritual anxieties were centred on the life before, 
not the life after, that on earth. And there is nothing in the theory 
inconsistent with human nature. As a matter of fact, vast races have 
paid at least as much attention to the one life as the other. Trans- 
migration indecd is at least a consistent handling of the problem of 
incorporeal personality, for past life is at least as important to an 
indestructible entity as its future life. 

The illustrations might be extended indefinitely. At one time the 
paramount problem of spiritual thought is the past life of the Soul, 
at another its future life, at another its annihilation. The spiritual 
problems vary indefinitely with each philosophy, each habit of mind, 
each cast of character. What bave become of the tremendous pro- 
blems, on which life and thought appeared to depend to the pious 
generations of Aquinas and Ockham, Duns Scotus and Abailard ? 
Mighty intellects and devout souls fought with passion over questions 
which we cannot state without a smile. The primeval element, the 
harmony of the spheres, the providence of the sky, the bounty of the 
sun, absolute extinction, eternal life, the freedom of the will, the 
absolute existence of ideas, the locomotive powers of angels, their 
independence of physical limits, the creative powers of the devil, 
witchcraft, devilcraft, necromancy, and astrology, with fifty other 
problems, have in turn enthralled particular ages. ‘The same process 
holds good for all. Perpetual failure and ever-varied answers in time 
discredit the problems ; they meet with no conclusive answers, and 
at length they cease to be asked. Nor does the plea of their tran- 
scendent importance, if we knew them, preserve any of them as 
objects of interest long after the conviction has set in that we are not 
on the road to know them. . 

Those, therefore, to whom this conviction has arrived, and I again 
repeat that I have been speaking of no others, may put aside these 
problems with the same sense of relief with which they have rejected 
the answers. The mind has an infinite curiosity to solve a vast 
variety of problems; but there is no spell which binds it to one more 
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than to another. Nor, fortunately, is it condemned to the Tartarean 
fate of pursuing any task, where it is not conscious of fruits, or of 
asking any question where it has definitely despaired of arriving ata 
permanent answer. 

In short, it is the function of a complete philosophy, and one of its 
highest functions, to determine what inquiries are based on solid 
grounds and may lead to fruitful results. It is the part of the logic 
of the sciences as a whole, and its tests are numerous and complex, to 
condemn problems as insoluble, and to stamp inquiries as frivolous. 
Each branch of science from within its own sphere has eliminated a 
succession of idle puzzles, and has limited its field to the real and the 
prolific. The philosopher’s stone, the elixir of life, the primum mobile, 
were once the vital problems of ardent minds, and in turn have passed 
into a jest or a by-word. When science definitely pronounced that 
these mighty swmma bona of knowledge were ideas alien to science, and 
wholly outside of it, they became slowly but surely the toys of the 
pedant. And the plea of the transcendent value of the answers, if the 
problems were solved, was met only with a smile. It was as if a 
child were to plead that it would be so delightful to take a trip to 
the moon. Perhaps it might; but as far as science yet sees, the 
problem of lunar excursions is not within its sphere, and from 
within its present sphere is distinctly insoluble. The plea is now 
put forward again. Philosophy each day reiterates anew that all 
questions of original creation, of personal will in physical law, of in- 
corporeal spirits, are questions wholly alien to its sphere; nay, so far 
as its resources go, wholly insoluble by it, and indeed unintelligible to 
it. And the plea of transcendent interest, the plea that the questions 
are so vital that they cannot be put aside, is as puerile as the plea for 
an elixir of life, in the midst of a sound physiology. 

But whilst philosophy puts by with a smile these childish appeals 
to search into the insoluble, and resolves to select its problems for 
itself, there is a phase of the matter which it would do well to 
acknowledge. The tenacity with which these insoluble mysteries 
cling to and cumber the intellectual soil, the passionate yearning of 
the untaught many after them, the vague hankering of so many 
minds around these barren wastes, teaches at least this, that a nega- 
tive logic is in practice not sufficient. The cold sentence of “ im- 
passable ” or “insoluble” may be graven on portals, round which 
myriads of pilgrims have crowded, as if they opened into a promised 
land; but it is written in a language they but half understand, and 
they still hang round the entrance they may never pass. In a word, 
in spite of logic and in defiance of science, metaphysical mysteries 
will continue to live until this vague yearning is absorbed in a great 
and strenuous emotion. The only true cure for irrational musing 
over ancient senigmas is a solid faith in a real religion. There will 
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always be minds debilitated by hopeless questionings, until a passionate 
devotion of the soul to a real and active power becomes the atmo- 
sphere of general life. A religion of action, a religion of social duty, 
devotion to an intelligible and sensible Head, a real sense of incor- 
poration with a living and controlling force, the deliberate effort to 
serve an immortal Humanity—this and this alone can absorb the 
musings and the cravings of the spiritual man. ‘The self-reliance of 
the isolated self is in man so slight, the craving after religious com- 
munion is in reality so strong, ‘that logic wnlk science dies cannot 
save the soul from superstition or despair. Rather than be without 
a theory which can bind the individual close to a moral Providence, 
which can make his life triumphant over death, man will cling round 
a theory which he knows to be a formula, or even a falsehood. And 
lives will continue to be wasted in listless yearning around the Unreal 
or the Unknowable, until they have been transfigured into a world of 
social activity under the impulse of devotion to a Supreme Power, as 
humanly real as it is demonstrably known. 
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“ Travail agréable et plaisir utile ; 
Voila en deux mots la vie sociétaire.”’ 
J. LECHEVALIER. 


I. 


Francots-Marte-CHartes Fourier was born at Besancon, in 1772." 
He was an only son, but had three sisters older than himself. His 
father was a woollen-draper, who was moderately successful in busi- 
ness, and attained to the rank of President of the Tribunal of 
Commerce in his native town. He died when his son was five years 
of age, and left property to the amount of £8,000. His widow was 
a daughter of M. Muguet, who was at that time the leading 
merchant in Besangon. He purchased titles of nobility, and died 
worth two millions of francs. Charles was a precocious child, of a 
strongly marked character. When five years old he was deeply 
impressed by being reproved for telling the truth, whereby some 
secret of his father’s business had been inconveniently disclosed. 
He had no disposition to quarrel, but he stoutly maintained his own 
position, and was at all times ready to take the part of a weaker 
boy. It was accidentally discovered that he had regularly shared 
his luncheon with a poor cripple, whose misfortune had excited his 
pity. His mind was early affected by the gloomy teaching of the 
Catholic curé, who depicted the future destiny of man in colours as 
dark as those of a Calvinistic divine. He was very diligent in his 
studies, and obtained, when eleven years old, the two first prizes in 
his class for French composition and Latin verse. He was par- 
ticularly attached to the study of geography, and spent much of his 
pocket-money in buying maps and globes; but music and flowers 
were the objects of his passionate love. His ear was correct, and 
without special instruction he became an excellent musician. He 
converted a portion of his bedroom into a flower-garden, and 
delighted in cultivating different species of the same flower. He 
had a taste for mechanics, and the idea of the steam-engine is said 
to have occurred to him when he was nineteen. He wished to join 
the Royal Engineers, but his rank excluded him from that service, 
and he reluctantly found himself apprenticed to the cloth trade in 


(1) ‘“*Ckuvres Complétes de Charles Fourier.”” 6 vols. Paris, 1868. ‘ Manuscrits de 
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Lyons. As a youth he was very intelligent, and his desire to see 
the world was gratified by being appointed traveller to the firm. 
In this capacity he visited many districts of France, Germany, and 
Holland. At his father’s death his mother carried on the business 
with indifferent success at Besancon ; and when he came of age his 
patrimony was reduced to forty or fifty thousand francs. This sum 
he invested in colonial produce, from which he expected to derive a 
good profit. Unhappily, however, Lyons was immediately after 
besieged by the Convention troops. He saw his bales of cotton 
taken to make barricades; and his sugar and rice to feed the insur- 
gents. He himself was obliged to take part in the defence, and 
narrowly escaped with his life in one of the sorties. At length the 
city was captured, and Fourier was thrown into prison. For weeks 
he expected at any moment to be led forth toexecution. He beguiled 
his captivity by playing on the violin and guitar, till at last he 
managed to escape, by his address in telling lies—a fact to which 
he afterwards frequently reverted with delight. His life was saved, 
but his fortune was wholly lost. He was compelled to enter the 
army, and served for two years as a chasseur. Military service was 
not distasteful to him. He delighted, even when an old man, in 
following a regiment through the streets, his eye fixed upon their 
glittering accoutrements, and his ear enchanted by the thrilling 
strains of their martial music. He early studied the scientific 
branches of war, and contributed some suggestions during his cam- 
paign, and at subsequent periods of his life, which were favourably 
received. He was finally discharged on account of ill-health, and 
returned to a merchant’s office at Lyons. He retained his studious 
habits, both in the camp and in the counting-house. He applied 
himself diligently to natural history—to physics, and even to 
anatomy—becoming entirely absorbed by each new pursuit. He 
abandoned, with some disdain, the moral and political sciences and 
theology, when he found that they were based upon conjecture and 
not upon fact. Tie never had any taste for languages, and studied 
none with the exception of Latin. While the recollection of his 
early punishment for veracity and the success of his deceit at Lyons 
was still fresh upon his mind, he was called upon to witness an 
occurrence at Marseilles which profoundly affected his mind. It 
appears that there had been an extreme scarcity of food, and that 
rice, among other commodities, had risen to famine prices. Many 
poor people had died of starvation. Yet the merchants, either 
anticipating a further rise, or fearing to lower their actual profits, 
had permitted a large quantity of rice to rot, and Fourier was 
present when it was cast into the sea. The reflections excited by this 
wanton destruciion were further stimulated when Fourier found an 
apple selling in Paris for ten sous, while at Besangon eight might be 
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purchased for one sou. His biographers delight to dwell upon this 
latter incident, and to point out how an apple led to the discovery of the 
law of social harmony, as it had previously suggested the law of 
gravitation. However this may be, Fourier’s active mind was now 
diverted to the study of the great social problems, and to the dis- 
covery of a remedy for the many evils by which we are oppressed. 
So early as 1797, he was enabled to urge some of his views upon 
the government through the intervention of M. Briot, of Besangon, 
a member of the council of five hundred; but it was not till 1799 that 
he dated the discovery of the universal laws of attraction; and a por- 
tion of his theory remained incomplete for several years afterwards. 
In order to gain more leisure for study and thought he quitted the 
merchant’s office and set up for himself as a courtier-marron, or 
broker without legal patent. Although the profits in this business 
were very small, they sufficed to keep him from starvation. He had 
not yet achieved anything of importance in literature. His earliest 
effort was at the age of eight or nine, when he characteristically 
composed a poem to a pastrycook, whose death he deplored. In 
1803, however, he contributed a short article to the Budletin de Lyon. 
In it he suggested the establishment of perpetual peace by the crea- 
tion of a universal empire, co-extensive not only with Europe but 
with the entire globe. Strange to say, he did not maintain that 
France was necessarily destined to the position of universal con- 
queror. Indeed, he apprehended that Russia might be the successful 
nation. He pointed out that there were, in reality, only four military 
powers then existing in Europe — France, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. It would be easy to extinguish the last by a combination 
between any two of the former—Russia and France would, as 
a matter of course, divide Austria between them—and then would 
ensue the final contest for supremacy between Russia and France. 
No other nation in the world could dispute with the conqueror 
the unification of the globe, by its complete subjection to one sceptre. 
As for England, an army could be readily sent to take possession of 
India; and by stopping all ports to English ships, and burning any 
town that received English goods, we could speedily be exterminated. 
The attention of Bonaparte, the first consul, was drawn to this 
attractive scheme, and he caused inquiries to be made respecting its 
author. No benefit, however, resulted to Fourier. Ile was left to 
mature, in poverty and solitude, his great theory of passionate attrac- 
tion. In 1808 he published, anonymously, the “ Théorie des Quatre 
Mouvements.” It did not pretend to be a complete exposition of 
the new social science. It was intended rather as a tentative work, 
put forth to sound public opinion—to call attention to the gross 
anomalies and injustices of the existing order of society—and to 
guard against the risk to which all great discoverers are exposed, of 
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seeing their ideas appropriated, without acknowledgment by other 
writers. 

His object was to display the identity of the laws that govern the 
four great departments—society, animal life, organic life, and the 
material universe. These are what he styles the four movements. 
Newton has, indeed, the credit of having explained the last; but 
the three most complex have fallen to the task of Fourier, whose 
fame cannot therefore fail to eclipse that of his predecessor. In 
approaching his great subject he was careful to act upon two 
principles—Le doute absolu, and l’écart absolu; that is to say, he 
was resolved to accept no received opinion till it had been severely 
tested, and also to avoid following in the routes that have led pre- 
ceding speculators to such barren results. It was under these 
conditions that he was at length rewarded by the brilliant concep- 
tion that the unity of the laws of nature, which regulate the four 
movements, is complete; and that guided by analogy we may well 
suppose that the mechanism of society, no less than that of the 
heavenly bodies, is submitted to the law of gravitation; or, to put 
the same statement in a clearer light, as the material universe is 
upheld in perpetual harmony by the action of the laws of attraction 
and repulsion, so will society be restored to its normal condition 
when the laws of attraction and repulsion proceeding from the - 
passions of the human soul are permitted to act with unrestrained 
freedom. In the universe, no metaphysician or moralist can preach 
effectively to the planets to resist the attraction to which they are 
subject, otherwise we might witness in space the confusion which we 
behold on earth. That the same harmony may be restored to society, 
it is only necessary to submit ourselves to the law of nature, and 
to discard the artificial restraints imposed upon the passions by the 
teaching of philosophers. The more he considered the result to 
which he had been guided by analogy, the more convinced he became 
of its truth. He proceeded to apply, in imagination, this theory of 
passionate attraction to the various operations of society ; and accord- 
ing as he worked it out in detail, there gradually arose the vast and 
complex scheme for the reorganization of all existing institutions, 
which is so frequently mentioned and so seldom understood. When 
he found that his theory satisfactorily explained the most complex 
phenomena, end furnished a solution for the most difficult problems 
of society, he concluded that ke had discovered a true theory; and 
he claimed the merit of having placed social science upon a level 
with mathematics, in regard to “certainty.” He perceived, also, 
that he had acquired the most valuable faculty of true science—the 
faculty of prevision. In virtue of this power he was able to predict, 
with unfailing accuracy, the entire future destiny of mankind. He 
was even able to supply information respecting the past where history 
is silent. 
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He ascertained that man is destined to inhabit this planet for 
eighty thousand years. Of these, only seven thousand have as yet 
elapsed. In the beginning sixteen species were created, nine in the 
Old World and seven in America. They appeared between the 
30th and 35th degrees of latitude, and enjoyed perfect happiness 
for a space of three hundred years. The race was far more vigorous 
then than it is now, and one hundred and twenty-eight years was the 
usual term of life. Absolute peace prevailed, and the passions, which 
were far stronger than at present, were freely indulged. Poverty 
had no existence, for population was thin, and nature was in all the 
luxuriance of youth. But equality of fortune and rank was unknown, 
for such “philosophical chimeras” are quite incompatible with 
happiness. Primeval man was remarkable for strength and beauty ; 
and no ornaments of gold or silver or precious stones were used to 
lend additional charm to the women. In truth, men were led for a 
brief period by natural causes to adopt the institutions to which, 
under the guidance of Fourier, we are speedily to revert. No 
philosophers had as yet arisen to vilify the passions by which the 
equilibrium of society can be alone maintained; and their free 
indulgence, favoured by external circumstances, produced a state of 
happiness and prosperity, whose memory has been preserved to us in 
the fabulous records of many creeds. It was at length dissolved by 
the operation of two causes. Ferocious animals created to north and 
south of man’s dwelling-place began at length to press upon him, 
and he was compelled to direct his ingenuity to the invention of 
defensive weapons. Simultaneously with the appearance of these 
formidable enemies another arose from within. The population had 
increased with. astonishing rapidity, and poverty resulted. This 
disaster was the direct cause of family life and monogamous mar- 
riages, whereby, instead of one harmonious humanity, separate and 
selfish tribes came into existence. These contended fiercely one 
with the other for food. Wars followed, and the weapons invented 
for defence against noxious animals were now applied to the destruc- 
tion of human beings. Those who were old enough to remember 
the joyous times when there was peace and plenty and unrestrained 
love, agreed to obliterate all memory of them, that future genera- 
tions, oppressed by war and poverty and marriage, might not be 
driven to despair by the record of the happiness they had lost. 
Hence have arisen the strange and perverted legends of paradise 
with which our children are still amused. J'rom primeval happiness 
to savagery, the descent was rapid; but then mankind began to 
recover, till, by slow advances, it has reached its present condition. 
The gradual improvement in the position of women is the determin- 
ing cause of each upward movement. Savagery was succeeded by 
patriarchal government; but this would, in its simple form, lead 
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only-to barbarism. The patriarch became a tyrant and satrap, like 
Abraham. But when several free families began to unite under one 
head, as among the ‘Tartars, then women obtained more privileges 
and civil rights, and civilization resulted. But the present state of 
society is only one of many transitional forms; and it, too, will 
speedily pass away. It was not the first, and assuredly we have no 
ground to suppose that it will be the last. 

I{appiness, according to Fourier, is the supreme test of virtue, and 
its attainment the sole object of life. Ner can there be any difficulty 
in defining wherein it consists. It consists, he adds, in the possession 
of a vast number of desires, combined with the full opportunity of 
gratifying them all. Whatever contributes, in this sense, to happi- 
ness is moral, whatever detracts from it is immoral. He accordingly 
frames an indictment against civilization, and against philosophers 
and moralists, because the institutions of the former, and the precepts 
of the latter, are opposed to the full gratification upon which happiness 
and therefore morality depend. He observes that marriage is totally 
unable to satisfy either our affections or our passions, and is the 
cause of many peculiar evils. He exposes the iniquity of our com- 
mercial system; the premium it offers to fraud; the merciless 
oppression caused by unlimited competition; the horrors to which 
the poor are exposed. He dwells upon the anarchy produced by ° 
rival states, in nearly perpetual conflict one with the other; and the 
vast accumulation of misery such a system entails. While he thus 
censures the domestic, social, and political orders that characterize 
civilization, he denies his obligation to suggest a remedy. These 
evils are incident to a state of society now passing away. His busi- 
ness is to depict the future into which we are rapidly gravitating, 
and to guide our course during the transition. He accordingly 
analyses the various passions of man, which he estimates at twelve, 
and calculates the exact number of characters their various combina- 
tions produce. The problem that is then presented for solution is, 
in what manner each individual man may fully gratify all his tastes 
and appetites, without injury to himself, and with direct benefit to 
the community. The society in which such a line of conduct 
becomes possible, will be the society of the future—that which 
Fourier calls by the name of Harmony—and here, we are told, there 
is need for much caution. If the veil were too suddenly raised, the 
brightness of the vision might affect the reason of the student. 
Indeed, notwithstanding all our prudence, it is to be feared that 
some—particularly women—may be thrown into such a state of 
enthusiasm as to become indifferent to the enjoyments, and careless 
of the duties, of civilized life, from the moment they perceive the 
happiness that is in store for them. For this reason Fourier abstained 


from giving us a full account of Harmony in his first work; and 
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when he approached the subject, he was careful to adopt an aridity 
of style more calculated to deter than to stimulate the reader. He 
made no pretensions to literary merit; he claimed only to be a dis- 
coverer: the Newton, of a nobler science than astronomy; the 
Columbus, of a fairer world than America. He was a humble 
sergent de boutique destined to confound all philosophers, from Plato 
to Voltaire, upon whom the eyes of all succeeding generations would 
be turned with gratitude and admiration. The transition was to be 
effected within a few years, in view of himself and of those for whom 
he wrote. They would witness those living “automates,” now called 
peasants, rise to the dignity of educated and happy men. Before the 
theory could be tested by experience, before even it had been fully 
explained, he expected to have more proselytes to moderate than 
sceptics to convince; and, considering how speedily the revolution 
will be accomplished, he laid down some general rules for the 
guidance of his readers during the interval. Do not, he said, build 
houses, for such as you contrive will shortly become useless. Collect 
gold and silver and precious stones, their value will increase. Pur- 
chase properties abounding with timber and quarries, for such 
materials will soon be in great demand. Do not emigrate, for there 
will be plenty for you to do at home. Increase your families for the 
same reason, and to this end encourage unmarried women to bear 
children. For yourselves spurn marriage, if you find it insufficient 
to satisfy your passions. Remember how speedily the established 
system of society is passing away, and regulate your conduct accord- 
ingly. But, above all, disregard the sarcasm of envious or hostile 
critics who venture to attack the pioneer of the new order of 
Harmony. 

Fourier had the mortification to find that his book remained almost 
unnoticed. His disappointment was great, for he at least anticipated 
a succes de scandale. There was much indeed to rouse the champions 
of morality, and to excite the sarcasm of critics: but the book was 
probably considered of too little importance: and only a few obscure 
newspapers made any mention of it. The first edition remained for 
many years upon a dusty shelf in the back room of the publisher’s 
office, till at length, in 1834, a sect of Fourierists had arisen, and 
the first work of their master was eagerly sought for. A second 
edition did not appear till 1841, some years after the death of 
Fourier. 

In 1812 his mother died, and he inherited from her a small 
fortune, estimated at about £60 a year. He left his business in 
Lyons, which was far from lucrative; and determined to devote his 
time to the elaboration of a more complete treatise on the new order 
of society. For the sake of quiet and economy he retired to Belley, 
where one of his married sisters lived, and he there spent some 
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years. Ilis retreat was only once interrupted, and that for but a 
short time. During the Hundred Days, a namesake, Baron Fourier, 
was appointed prefect of the Rhone, and Fourier received from 
him the appointment of Chief of the Statistical Office in the depart- 
ment. 

In the following year he made his first disciple. M. Just Muiron 
was attracted by the “Théorie des Quatre Mouvements,” and, after 
considerable difficulty, put himself into communication with the author. 
A warm friendship arose, and in 1818 M. Muiron passed some months 
with Fourier at Belley, to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
great discovery. It was through his assistance, and that of a few 
other friends, that Fourier obtained the means of publishing his 
complete treatise. It appeared in 1822, under the title of “Traité de 
Association Domestique, Agricole; ou Attraction Industrielle,” 
name which was subsequently changed into “Théorie de l Unité 
Universelle.” It professes to perform upon the reader the operation 
for cataract in the eye—and, lest the light might break in too 
suddenly, much ingenuity is displayed in refracting it through four 
volumes of great length and wnexampled dulness. As in his 
previous work, Fourier here dilates upon the complicated evils of the 
civilized state. He characterizes it as a condition of perpetual war 
carried on in all the relations of life, from the domestic circle to the ° 
feuds of rival nations. The husband is at issue with his wife—the 
child with its parent. Class is arrayed against class, and nation 
against nation. Marriage gives rise to interests opposed to that of 
the community. The unlimited competition, which is the foundation 
of our mercantile system, encourages fraud in every department of 
industry. A few successful speculators attain to affluence, and excite 
envy and hatred by contrast with the poverty of the masses of the 
people. Indeed, the position of civilized man compares unfavourably 
with that of the savage, or even with that of wild animals. The 
savage has at least full liberty to indulge his passions. He can enjoy 
the pleasures of the chase and of fishing. He is free to gather what- 
soever lies within his reach. He may turn his flocks out upon the 
fields. He may even rob neighbouring tribes; but, above all, he is 
exempt from care, either as regards the present or the future. These 
may be termed the natural rights of savage man. Civilization has 
withdrawn these privileges, and offers no compensation. For the 
free life of the forest, for fresh air and changing scene, it has substi- 
tuted the dull monotony of ceaseless labour, and the poisonous 
atmosphere of manufactories or of great cities. For the right 
to gather freely of the abundance of the earth, the right to die 
of starvation in view of extravagant luxury ; or, if the inalienable 
right to live be claimed, the galleys or the scaffold is the consequence. 
When the curse of God descended upon man, it dcomed him to earn 
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his bread by the sweat of his brow; but civilization has imposed an 
additional curse, and one harder to bear, for it has forbidden him 
even the right to that labour which is his only means of life. It is 
little wonder, therefore, that civilization should be rapidly disintegrat- 
ing, that revolutionary principles should spread among the oppressed 
classes, and threaten the destruction of society. The influence of our 
present disorders extend even to the climate. Theearth is oppressed 
by the duration of civilization. It exhibits its uneasiness by the 
earthquakes that have recently devastated Java, Chili, and Sicily, 
and by the appearance of the new and terrible disease of cholera. 
In considering the measures that should be adopted for the relief of 
such numerous disorders, the complete extirpation of poverty is 
among the most important. This can only be effected by society 
providing each of its members with a minimum of food, and clothing, 
and lodging. Yet civilization is unequal even to this elementary duty. 

Fourier has pointed out with admirable clearness, though he 
has produced but little effect upon many of his followers, that 
the principle of Droit au Travail is entirely incompatible with 
civilization. For it depends, as he has shown, upon two conditions 
that are as yet far from being realised. It depends, first, upon 
industry being made so attractive in itself that such a state as 
that of idleness becomes wholly unknown. Not till every human 
being of both sexes, and of all ranks, is engaged with the zeal of 
enthusiasts in labour, from the cradle to the grave, can the socialist 
dream of Droit au Travail be realised. It depends, secondly, upon 
great economy being introduced into all the relations of life. And this 
economy can only be effected by substituting association for the 
separate or individual system, by the increased skill and zeal of the 
labourers, by the abolition of many useless classes, and by the pro- 
ductiveness of the carth being largely augmented by more favourable 
climatic conditions. But another measure, not less important than 
the entire abolition of pauperism, is the establishment of a state of 
society wherein mankind can attain to perfect happiness, by the com- 
plete gratification of all the higher and lower passions of his nature. 
Many thousands of years have been spent, many millions of treatises 
written, and sermons preached, in a fruitless endeavour to change 
the constitution of man’s nature, to adapt it to the artificial constitu- 
tion of society. The opposite task has now to be attempted. It is 
to alter the constitution of society to suit the unalterable constitution 
of man. For this constitution has been created by God, and the 
passions of which it is composed are the work of His hands; whereas 
the institutions of society, and the precepts of moralists, are but the 
invention of man. In truth, the passions are like the magnetic 
needle, pointing through all time in the same direction; they are 
the exponents of the divine will, and obedience to their dictates is 
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at once a duty towards God and the path to happiness upon earth. 
If this were not so, mankind would be excluded from the harmony 
pervading the rest of the universe. He would be in a condition of 
perpetual conflict: his passions leading him in one direction, his 
interest, or his duty, or his religion, in another. He would be at 
war with himself and with his Maker. It is impossible to imagine 
that Providence designed such a result. When, therefore, He 
created the passionate nature of man He had in view a state of 
society wherein that nature would conduce to happiness. If no such 
state can exist, then we must necessarily be led to doubt of the provi- 
dence of God. It is one of the happiest results of the great theory 
of passionate attraction, that it removed for ever those dark mis- 
givings that must continue at times to recur to the mind so long as 
the conflict of passions and the existence of misery appear inherent 
to the lot of man upon earth. To Fourier was revealed the future 
condition of society wherein these evils will be unknown. 


Il. 


The reader must endeavour to imagine the aspect of his country 
completely changed ; the large towns, with their crowded streets and 
narrow lanes; the country, with its stately mansions and its solitary: 
cottages, have all alike passed away. In their stead, there have 
arisen palaces of vast and imposing appearance, one upon the average 
to every square league of land. ‘These are called phalanstéres, and 
are the residences of the population of Harmony. They are all con- 
structed upon a uniform plan, and are adapted to accommodate one 
thousand six hundred persons. Besides sleeping apartments and living 
rooms, the building contains numerous workshops, where many trades, 
and even manufactures, are carried on. But each phalanx is in itself 
a complete agricultural association; for agriculture is the chief oc- 
cupation in Harmony, and manufactures and commerce are resorted 
to as little as possible. Both the rich and poor are sheltered under 
the same roof, and for reasons that will shortly be explained, are 
engaged in similar occupations. But the distinctions of rank and 
wealth are not lost sight of. As regards the former, there are few 
persons who are without hereditary honours or orders of merit. As 
regards the latter, the society is divided into three classes, who live 
apart in different degrees of luxury, though among the Harmonians 
the difference is not so marked as that which distinguishes our upper, 
middle, and lower classes; because, in Harmony, all persons are 
equally well educated, and they are constantly engaged together in 
the field or in the workshop. Moreover, there is no distressing 
poverty, and hence, the bitter jealousy that exists between the rich 
and poor in civilization, is quite unknown amongst them. The 
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phalanstére consists of a centre and two wings. The centre is 
appropriated to the least noisy purposes. It contains several coffee- 
rooms, a library and council hall, a temple, an observatory, and 
many other requisites. One of the wings is occupied exclusively by 
workshops, where noise is inevitable. The building, like the Louvre, is 
pierced at intervals by entrance-gates. It has at least three principal 
floors, besides the ground-floor, entresol, and garrets. A covered 
gallery surrounds the interior of the edifice ; it is kept at a uniform 
temperature, and affords ready means of communication to all portions 
of the building. A passage divides each floor; the rooms upon one 
side look out into the gallery, the rooms upon the other into the 
country. Each room is fitted with an alcove, and every one, no 
matter how poor, has a separate apartment to himself. The richest 
Harmonian rarely has more than three or four rooms, because his 
life is passed in the fields or in the workshops, or in the public halls. 
Care is taken that no portion of the edifice is regarded as the aristo- 
cratic quarter ; and, for that reason, the rooms occupied by the rich 
and poor are indifferently distributed. The ground-floor is occupied 
by the aged, the entresol by the children, the garrets by strangers, 
and the remainder by the rest of the community. Between the 
wings of the phalanstére, there is a large covered winter-garden and 
promenade, planted with evergreens. The stables are placed in front 
of the central edifice, with which they communicate by an underground 
passage. Upon every side extends the land belonging to the 
phalanx. About half-way between the phalanstére and the limit 
of the property, four chateaux are erected in different directions for 
the accommodation of the members engaged in agriculture. Here 
breakfast and other refreshments may be had. All labour is purely 
voluntary. It is never undertaken from a sense of duty, still less 
from necessity, but always to gratify some taste or passion. It has, 
indeed, become so attractive, that it is pursued with far greater 
eagerness than any ficld-sports, or than any game with us. It is 
carried on through the means of series and groups. A series is com- 
posed of a number of associates of similar tastes; it undertakes only 
one particular form of labour. It is constituted of a number of 
groups, each group applying itself to one special branch or sub- 
division of the work of the series. There are generally seven or nine 
persons in each group, and not less than seven or nine groups to each 
series. Thenumber of series in a phalanx is, of course, very considerable, 
at least one hundred and thirty-five, for every employment is carried 
on by its own special series. Each Harmonian is a member of a 
great variety, making his selection according to his tastes. 

It is found that in this manner an eager rivalry is excited between 
the members of each group, between the various groups in each series, 
and between the corresponding series in neighbouring phalanxes. 
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Labour, when stimulated in this manner, becomes a source of the 
keenest pleasure; but even thus, it cannot be continued for too long 
without fatigue. Hence, every hour and a half, or two hours, the 
Harmonian changes his employment. If he has been engaged in the 
workshop, he proceeds into the fields, or to the garden. If he is 
tired with out of door, or manual labour, he finds recreation in the 
library. He is rarely idle, yet he is never conscious that he is at 
work. However he is employed it is a source of pleasure to him, 
and for that reason only does he undertake it. It follows from this, 
that all labour engaged in is conducted by men who are passionately 
attracted to it; and it may easily be imagined how much more 
earnest and skilful it is than any to which we are usually accustomed. 
The rich and the noble are no less eagerly attracted by it, and the 
happiest consequences arise from their working side by side with their 
poorer fellow creatures. The Harmonians display also considerable 
skill in adding to the natural charm of labour. Their system of 
agriculture is an apt illustration of this. The land surrounding the 
phalanstére belongs to the community, and it is cultivated with a 
special view to the picturesque. There are no large fields of pasture 
or fallow fatiguing the eyes by the monotony of the prospect. Dif- 
ferent kinds of culture are to be found side by side—flowers and 
fruits interspersed amidst corn or pasture, or forest—their position - 
determined with a view to artistic effect quite as much as to profit. 
The labour is itself of the nature of a féte; brightly coloured tents 
afford a shelter from the rays of the sun, or from rain; flags and 
banners, ornamented with the devices of the series, representing their 
triumphs in industry, indicate the parties at work. Tasteful kiosks 
are erected at convenient distances, and are supplied with exquisite 
pastry and sparkling wine. The labourers go to the field and re- 
turn again accompanied by the strains of music, and the sweet 
singing of the youthful choirs. Women join in labour with the 
men, and their presence gives to it an additional charm. Skill in 
every department of industry is rewarded with high titles of honour, 
and even with large pecuniary grants; for, as has been already 
remarked, the Harmonians covet and obtain the distinctions of rank 
and wealth. 

Notwithstanding these ingenious devices, it may perhaps be 
objected that in an assembly of one thousand six hundred persons 
many necessary tastes might be completely wanting; and that, at 
best,-some forms of labour are so repulsive that no art can invest 
them with charm. The character of the Harmonians is, however, 
in some important respects different from ours. Our passions tend to 
egoism, theirs to “unitéisme ”’—a desire that arises from the 
harmonious action of the three primary passions, whereby the 
interest of the individual is at all times made to harmonise with that 
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of the community. These three passions are known as “ Luxisme,” 
‘“‘Groupisme,” and “Seriisme.”” The first includes the five sensitive 
passions corresponding to the five senses. The second, or affective 
passion, is divided into major and minor; from the former proceed 
ambition and friendship, from the latter familism and love. The 
third, or distributive passion, includes the Cabaliste or dissidente, 
the Papillonne or altérnante, and the Composite or coincidante. These 
last are but little known to us; they exist only among our great 
men, and their influence is generally unfortunate. Their exact 
nature is rather obscure ; they are not at all times known by the same 
name, and are even occasionally differently defined. The Cabaliste 
appears, however, to be the passion for intrigue; it is particularly 
active in women and philosophers. The Papillonne represents the 
passion for constant variety and change. The Composite is said 
to be the noblest of all, for it enhances the pleasure of the others by 
uniting them. By its happy influence, for example, love is invested 
with a double charm ; for, while it gratifies our senses, it at the same 
time delights our heart. So also with ambition, when it is pursued 
from the mixed motive of self-interest and a desire of fame. Every 
Harmonian possesses all these twelve secondary passions, more or less 
fully developed; and the various combinations of which they are 
capable give rise to exactly eight hundred and ten different 
characters. The existence of representatives of these eight hundred 
and ten characters in a phalanx constitutes an exact equilibrium, 
and for this reason it is a matter of great importance to develop them 
in childhood. On this account the system of education pursued in 
Harmony is of special importance. 

The Harmonians agree with the Liliputians that the parents are the 
least competent persons to undertake the education of their children; 
and, therefore, they place them shortly after birth in one of the 
nurseries appropriated to babies. Of these there are three in every 
phalanstére—one for the quiet children, another for the mutinous, 
and a third for the diabolical. The rooms are large, and, being 
specially constructed for the purpose, they are fitted with every 
requisite for health and comfort. The cradles are rocked by 
machinery ; and, besides cradles, there are cages of network, wherein 
the baby can crawl and tumble about at pleasure without risk of 
injury. A uniform temperature is maintained, and but little 
clothing is therefore necessary, which enables the infant to exercise 
his limbs with freedom. A physician attends morning and evening ; 
but his fees depend, in Harmony, upon the health, not upon the 
illness of those whom he visits. For this reason his presence excites 
no alarm, The nurse tending is carried on by a “ series,” and is of 
course composed of persons who have a particular taste for that 
occupation, and who, in consequence, acquire great skill. They are 
frequently relieved according to the principle of variety. Under their 
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direction elder children are employed, who are also formed into 
series, and frequently relieved. In this manner the infants are far 
better cared for than among us; for it may happen that a 
mother has no aptitude and little patience or skill in nursing, 
and she is, at the best, continually distracted by other occupa- 
tions. It is here especially—‘qu’on reconnaitra combien le 
plus riche potentat civilisé est au-dessous des moyens de bien-étre 
que VHarmonie prodigue au plus pauvre des hommes et des 
enfants.”* As the child gets older every care is taken to develop the 
muscular system. To such perfection is this carried that the left 
hand is made quite as useful as the right; and the Harmonians can 
use their toes with nearly the same facility as we can our fingers. At 
the age of nine the education of the mind is begun. Long before 
this indeed the child can write, for that is merely a mechanical art. 

It is one of the most striking peculiarities in the Harmonian system 
of education that no child is taught anything except at his own 
request. The object of the teacher is to awaken the interest and to 
stimulate the curiosity of his pupil, and to excite his vanity by con- 
tinually rewarding his exertions. Ass soon as ever a child can walk, he 
is allowed to go into the workshops, under proper superintendence. 
His astonishment and delight may be readily imagined ; and at three 
or four years of age the peculiar bent of his mind can be already 
discerned. Miniature tools and implements, adapted to every age, 
are to be found in the workshops and farm. When he takes a fancy 
to any handicraft he is placed among other children a little older than 
himself, with a view to learning it, so that he may not be discouraged 
by too great a difference in skill. When fatigued by one employ- 
ment he turns to another; at one time acquiring a knowledge of 
carpentry, and at another of husbandry, and so on with the rest. 
Practice naturally precedes the study of the theory. The use of 
machinery leads the learner to the science of mechanics, the care of 
animals to natural history, a love of flowers and fruits to botany or 
agriculture. At each stage of his progress the intimate connection 
between one branch of knowledge and another is pointed out, and 
no sooner is his curiosity satisfied'in one direction than it is excited 
in another. To encourage studious habits, the information he 
desires is often adroitly refused ; he is told he will find it in the 
library, to which he accordingly repairs with ardour. If at any 
time his interest should flag, so that he becomes careless and 
inattentive, no punishment is inflicted. The teachers simply suspend 
his instruction till curiosity is once more aroused. Besides all this, 
however, the incentives to work are very great. Children are 
divided into numerous classes, called by different names, such as 
Bambins, chérubins, séraphins, Lycéens, gymnasians, and jouvenceaux 
—through each of which they are obliged to pass successively. 


(1) GEuvres Completes, vol. v. p. 53. 
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These classes are again subdivided into three different degrees; 
and each degree and each class possesses peculiar privileges that are 
ardently coveted. A cherub, for example, has the privilege of 
using a knife, or driving a cart drawn by a dog; a seraph is 
allowed a hatchet ; a Lycean may ride a pony, and appear in a gay 
uniform ; a gymnasian is permitted to go out shooting. To rise 
from one class to the other, the candidate must pass an examination 
suited to his age. He is allowed six months after the regular time 
to qualify; if he fails, he is placed in a class composed of those 
who are of a demi-caractére. But if, as is generally the case, he 
succeed, he is forthwith installed in his new order with great 
ceremony ; and receives from a patriarch the insignia of his higher 
rank. It will be seen that education in Harmony is directed princi- 
pally to the useful arts, and to the sciences directly bearing upon 
them. Such is the degree of skill early obtained, that infant labour 
is a source of great profit. The valuable time is saved which is 
spent now at a later period of life, when the faculties are less 
flexible, in acquiring a trade; and a child of four years of age is 
not unfrequently quite equal in skill to a man of thirty with us; 
while a boy of nine is quite as expert and efficient as any of our 
mechanics. For this reason the phalanx opens an account with 


every child when he is four-and-a-half years of age; and, by the 
he reaches manhood, he already finds himself in possession of capital. 
The Harmonians class the kitchen and the opera as among the 


most efficient of educational agencies. As respects the former, they 
are extremely fond of good eating, and regard the palate as a great 
source of happiness. Hence they are careful to train the taste at an 
early age, and in this they experience no formidable difficulty. 
The children of both sexes early become most excellent cooks. 
The subject is pursued through all its branches; it leads to the study 
of chemistry; to the skilful culture of fruits and vegetables; to 
new and improved methods of feeding stock, and to many other 
equally important matters. Every phalanx has an opera of its own 
more splendid than that at Paris. Of the one thousand six hundred 
associates, at least one thousand two hundred are fully qualified to 
take part in the representations. While yet in arms a baby is 
brought to a distant gallery, where his occasional noises cannot be 
heard, and there his ear is early formed to melody. He cannot 
rise to the class of cherubim till he is qualified to take some part in 
the representation. His carriage is thus early perfected in grace, 
and his taste for fine elothes and display are gratified. 

Besides education, children have another important duty to per- 
form. It is a leading principle among the Harmonians that no 
labour, however humble or repulsive, can be degrading. It is clear, 
however, that if such services are performed only by one class, that 
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class will be inevitably treated as inferior. When once a badge of 
inferiority is attached to one description of labour, it will have a 
tendency to extend to others, till, in the end, the Harmonians would 
find themselves as badly off as we are, where all labour is more or 
less despised, and the idle and useless classes alone held in esteem. 
To children, between nine and fifteen, is confided the honour of 
averting this danger from Harmony. They are called the Petites 
Hordes or Milice de Dieu. It is observed that children have a 
natural taste for dirt, and this merciful provision of nature is skil- 
fully utilised. No compulsion is of course employed, and about one- 
third of the little boys, and two-thirds of the little girls, absolutely 
refuse to join the Petites Hordes, and are enrolled in another order, 
called the Petites Bandes. The Petites Hordes are divided into two 
orders ; the one undertakes the dangerous work, the other the dirty. 
Both must undergo torture to test their courage. Upon the day 
of reception they present their arms to be branded with a hot iron. 
The first order are marked with the figure of a lion, the latter with 
that of an eagle. Like the gladiators of old they must learn to 
suffer with grace. They rise at three o’clock in the morning 
and proceed to clean the stables, to remove impurities, to slaughter 
the animals, to mend the roads. Great care is taken of their health. 
They are carefully perfumed before and after the discharge of their 
more noisome functions, and the buildings are so arranged that there 
is no suffering from exposure to climate. The inducements to enter 
this order are very numerous. Youth is the age of dévouement. 
The very existence of Harmony depends upon successfully breaking 
the neck of ancient servitude. Those who undertake to do so per- 
form a service of the nature of a religious duty, of devotion to 
God, of charity to mankind. They are rewarded by the respect of 
the entire community, they are addressed with high-sounding 
titles of honour, they are entitled toa seat within the sanctuary, 
they wear gorgeous uniforms, and are mounted upon splendid 
horses, so that they are held to be the best cavalry in the world. 
Their accoutrements are especially superb, and their manners in 
contrast with their occupations are distinguished by extreme polite- 
ness. Besides this, they are charged with the execution of one 
function of a judicial character. In Harmony animals are treated 
with great kindness and care; they are much better fed and 
lodged than our: peasants. Instead of being driven by blows 
they are taught to obey the sound of musical calls, and one 
uniform system prevails through the whole of Harmony. Great 
care is taken to avoid inflicting any unnecessary pain upon them, 
and whenever any cruelty is practised the offender, whether young 
or old, is brought for trial before the Petites Hordes. As there 
are some little girls who take quite as much delight in dirt as 
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boys, about one-third of the Petites Hordes are generally girls, 
so also a few exceptional little boys have no taste whatever for 
dirt, and about one-third are admitted into the Petites Bandes. 
The remainder are girls. The Petites Bandes are composed of 
children between nine and fifteen, but with refined tastes. They 
are generally of a less active and more melancholy disposition. 
Instead of a love of dirt, they early manifest a taste for dress. It 
is quite a mistake to imagine that such a tendency should be dis- 
couraged ; on the contrary, carefully cultivated, it leads to a taste 
for the fine arts, and becomes a source of refinement. Both the 
Petites Hordes and the Petites Bandes are permitted to spend a 
portion of their private fortune, if they have any, upon their respective 
corps. The Petites Bandes, likewise, exercise judicial functions. 
They censure all bad language and faulty pronunciation. They keep 
guard over flowers and fruits. They sit in judgment upon whoever 
plucks a fiower without cause, or whoever negligently tramples a plant 
under foot. 

Domestic services are performed by “series,” composed of persons 
specially attracted thereto. Cooking attracts great numbers of 
artists. Housemaids and valets appear to be drawn to these func- 
tions by considerations of a sentimental character. They are called 
pages and pagesses. Not even the richest man has any personal 
servant, but, in common with the poorest, he has the constant 
attendance of a series, wherein some one or more are attached to 
his person. From thence there arise a regard and sympathy between 
the two parties, quite unlike the relation between master and servant. 
It may happen that in another employment the person who has just 
acted as servant will find himself superior to those he has served. 
These domestic functions have therefore nothing servile about them. 
They are performed by a free and honourable series, like the rest, 
who are attracted either by a taste for the function itself, or for the 
persons whom they attend. 

The system of education, as practised in Harmony, is very cheap, 
and indeed it soon becomes self-supporting. For this reason the 
children of both rich and poor can enjoy equal advantages. The 
members of a phalanx are regarded as members of one family, 
and it would be highly unjust to make distinctions amongst them in 
the matter of education. One of the most glaring of the many 
injustices of civilization is thus removed. 

Whatever differences arise in after-life proceed from differences of 
character or ability, or from such differences in previous generations, 
enabling them to bequeath to their descendants fortune and rank. 
But these inequalities produce none of the evils with which we are 
familiar. Universal education has caused universal good-manners, 
and all classes mix with one another with ease and cordiality. Great 
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wealth or exalted rank are known only in their favourable aspects, as 
bestowing upon society an additional splendour and refinement. 
Those who are engaged upon the education of children, as well as 
the nurses who tend their infancy, are among the most highly 
esteemed classes in society. 

The teachers are called the Sibyls, and are selected by universal 
suffrage from among the most competent persons in each department 
of knowledge, industry, or art. Quite asmany women as men occupy 
this important post: they are assisted by candidate-teachers, of whom 
there are a great many. Indeed the principle is that whoever knows 
a little shall assist in teaching those who know less, so that even 
children are much employed in tuition. There are never more than 
twelve pupils in one class. It is of course impossible that every 
phalanx can possess all the requisite books and scientific appliances 
necessary for higher education, and therefore it is the custom for 
students to resort to special places where these are to be found, and 
where they can also obtain the assistance of the most eminent 
professors. 

We have now reached the period-when the child is opening into 
manhood or womanhood, and when a new course is given to its ideas 
and pleasures. Every precaution is taken to delay as long as pos- 
sible this inevitable transition. The great muscular development 
which the child received in infancy has a beneficial influence in this 
direction. In addition to this, however, special means are taken to 
encourage the exercise of restraint for some time after reaching 
maturity. Accordingly, when the child emerges from the jouvenceaux 
which is the last stage of boyhood or girlhood, they pass first into the 
Corps deVestalité, and subsequently into that of the Demoisellat. It 
will depend partly upon natural force of character, and partly upon 
physical conditions, how long they continue in the first of these 
stages. Every encouragement is offered to protract the period, 
which, however, rarely extends beyond the age of nineteen. The 
girls enjoy the title of vestal virgins, and their position is one of 
distinguished honour. They occupy the principal places at all great 
ceremonies; they are deputed to meet all distinguished visitors, 
whom they conduct to the phalanstére in a triumphal chariot, drawn 
by twelve white horses, caparisoned in velvet. In their presence 
kings and princes forget their rank, and figure as mere private per- 
sons. From their hands the army receives the Oriflamme. They 
are decorated with the jewels and precious stones belonging to the 
phalanx, and choirs of cherubim and seraphim serve at the foot of 
their throne. The Petites Hordes offer to them a reverence approach- 
ing to worship. At length, towards her eighteenth or nineteenth 
year, the vestal bestows her love upon some favoured suitor. Not 
unfrequently, when exceptionally beautiful, she obtains the hand of 
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a sovereign, or of some very exalted personage. In a similar manner 
young men who have successfully combated the ardour of youth, are 
rewarded about the same age by a lady of their choice. It fre- 
quently happens that youths prefer partners much older than them- 
selves, and that ladies of mature age respond to their passion. Not- 
withstanding the advantage and honour pertaining to the position, 
but few of either sex can long withstand the charms of love. They 
perhaps manage to pass a few months in the Corps de Vestalité, and 
then they quit it for the Demoisellat, a condition requiring less forti- 
tude. In Harmony life is so much in public that concealment is 
impossible, and no lapse from the sternest restraint can escape detec- 
tion. No moral reprobation pursues the frail. They are only 
obliged to desert the early meetings of the children, who alone re- 
gard them with contempt ; for, being unable to appreciate the cause, 
they regard their desertion as a crime. Yet the Demoisellat have 
only attained comparative liberty. For two or three years they are 
expected to remain faithful to their first love, and are not permitted 
to enjoy the license practised by their elders. The position of women 
in Harmony is one of complete independence, and their industry 
contributes nearly as much as that of men to the productive re- 
sources of the community. The burden of maternity is greatly 
lightened by the system adopted with regard to children; and the 
associative principle relieves them from many of the household cares 
arising from separate establishments. The Harmonians point out 
how unreasonable it is to suppose that all women shall have the same 
tastes. Yet civilized people are accustomed to complain that their 
wives are more addicted to society than to domestic duties—fonder 
of dress or literature or art than of the care of their children. The 
blame should rest upon their own absurd institutions, that demand 
the same qualifications from all women. They have been created for 
Harmony, not for civilization, and they have therefore received 
varied endowments adapted to that higher existence. Quite enough 
of them possess naturally these maternal and domestic virtues, if 
properly economised, as under the associative order. The education 
of girls is conducted upon exactly the same principles as that of the 
boys. They are left equally free to follow the bent of their own 
inclination, care being taken to stimulate and strengthen the tastes 
they evince. It is found that about one-third have naturally a 
masculine disposition, in the same manner as about one-third of the 
boys develop a feminine character. But quite enough remain to 
discharge all the duties that fall more particularly to their pro- 
vince. The profit arising from female industry is of course their 
own, and it is nearly as great as that of men. They form them- 
selves into series, and direct all their own operations. It would 
be altogether incompatible with their dignity to require assistance. 
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All high functions have female as well as male officers. No 
man confers his title upon his partner; she has her own quite inde- 
pendent of his. In his later writings Fourier was very reticent as 
to the relations of the sexes, and some passages bearing upon the 
subject have been expurgated by his later editors. We are therefore 
driven to his first work, ‘‘The Théorie des Quatre Mouvements,” for 
our information. In it we find that relation described as of an 
extremely transitory character, and we are presented with a scene 
of intrigue and coquetry that must be peculiarly disagreeable to 
a timid and bashful nature. No mere civilized being is, however, 
qualified to appreciate this subject, and it is one that may be left 
with advantage to the imagination. Of course many disadvantages 
that would arise from mutable connections with us are absent in 
Harmony. The position of the lady being one of complete inde- 
pendence, the fickleness of her lover cannot compromise it. Nor 
does it appear that she has any cause to apprehend neglect as she 
advances in years. Indeed, a thrilling incident is recorded to illus- 
trate how a youth, in all the ardour of virgin passion, may be 
irresistibly attracted by the personal charms of a lady more than 
one hundred years of age. 

We are now in a position to estimate the prodigious sources of 
wealth possessed by such a community as has been described. The 
Harmonians distinguish three sexes—men, women, and children ; 
and of these none, except the very young, are idle; and means are 
even taken to utilise the play of babies. There are, in reality, few 
unproductive classes. There are no soldiers, or policemen, or 
criminals, or lawyers; no metaphysicians, or moralists, or political 
economists ; no usurers or stock-jobbers; no political agitators and 
demagogues. The persons employed in distribution are reduced to 
a minimum. Labour is conducted with unflagging energy and 
constantly increasing skill. It is never interrupted for recreation, 
for it is in itself both business and recreation. Every department 
of industry, every branch of agriculture, is carried to the utmost 
perfection, and the fertility of the earth is immeasurably increased. 
Nor is the economy less remarkable. No land is wasted in useless 
fences; no iron in bolts and bars; no labour is expended in heap- 
ing up mud fortifications, or constructing angry forts; no lives are 
lost in rotten ships, or blown away from cannon-mouths. Whatever 
is made is intended for use and not for destruction, and the greatest 
possible amount of use is extracted from it. In this respect associa- 
tion affords extraordinary advantages. A single fire will cook a 
hundred dinners, or warm a hundred rooms. One warehouse or 
granary will suffice where with us one hundred would be required ; 
and the same economy may be observed in every other department. 

The wealth arising from the united labour of the entire community 
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is divided amongst them once every year, in proportion to the 
capital, labour, and talent of each individual. Four-twelfths are 
awarded to the first, five-twelfths to the second, and three-twelfths 
to the third. Labour is rewarded in proportion as it is necessary, 
useful, and agreeable. The first is paid the highest, the latter the 
lowest. The opera is classed among the necessaries, and is paid the 
next highest after the repugnant offices belonging to that class. A 
girl of unusual personal beauty may be rewarded far beyond the 
value of her actual labour, because her presence causes enthusiam 
and greatly stimulates the exertions of her companions. From the 
age of four-and-a-half an account is opened, as we have seen, with 
every member, wherein an accurate record is kept of his claim to 
recompense under each of the three heads. Such is the happy effect 
of the harmonious action of the twelve secondary passions, that dis- 
putes seldom occur respecting the justice or the accuracy of the 
division. In fact, each person is a member of so many series, that 
if one of them happens to be slightly under-paid he is quite sure to 
find himself compensated by the higher award given to another. If 
any difference should arise it is referred to a court of arbitrators, 
whose decision is final. Indeed, money is of small importance in 
Harmony. Wives and children are self-supporting. Food and 
lodging and all necessary service is provided in abundance. There 
are no taxes to pay. Hospitality is exercised at small expense. 
Guests, belonging to the same class as their entertainer, cost, in 
fact, nothing; those belonging to a lower, only the amount of the 
difference between them, for every Harmonian has the privilege 
of dining at whatever table, in any phalanx, he chooses to select. 
It thus becomes the custom of the rich to spend large sums in 
furthering studies or employments to which they are attached, and 
in increasing the splendour of the paraphernalia belonging to their 
series. They not unfrequently give up the greatest part of their 
earnings in favour of poor children. They engage in industry only 
because it is a source of amusement to them, for without it the 
interest of their capital affords them an ample income. 

Adoption is practised to a great extent. The Harmonians do not 
usually bequeath their property exclusively among their own family or 
near relations. Their children are certain of being provided for, 
and their future therefore excites no anxiety. Accordingly, a 
Harmonian can exercise generosity to others without compunction. 
It not unfrequently occurs that the tastes and disposition of parent 
and child are wholly different, and there is in consequence but little 
sympathy between them. In such cases adoption is the natural 
remedy. A parent may happen to meet in the field or workshop 
with a child without fortune, whose skill or address pleases him. 
He at once names him as one of his heirs, and bequeathes to him a 
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portion of his property. In this manner there is a constant 
tendency to a voluntary subdivision of property, and poverty can 
scarcely be said to exist. Indeed, the minimum supplied by the 
phalanx to what they term the poor is extremely sumptuous. They 
are provided with five meals a day, all necessary clothes for labour 
and parade, one separate room and alcove, entrance to the public 
rooms, fétes, and to the seats reserved for them at the opera; and 
they are, of course, supplied with all the tools they require for their 
various occupations. The three sexes generally eat at separate 
tables, for their tastes in food do not always agree. Sometimes an 
exception is made to this practice at breakfast or supper, but never 
at dinner. That is a time when gastronomic tastes are discussed and 
gratified with too much solemnity and ardour, to admit of the atten- 
tion being diverted by the presence of the other sexes. Yet dinner 
is not a scene of gluttony. It lasts but an hour, and then other 
pleasures summon the Harmonians from the table. 

Their food is of great variety. At least thirty or forty dishes are 
served, and a dozen kinds of wine from the choicest vintages in 
France, Spain, and Hungary. Yet this is the table for the poor. 
The second and first classes are of course fed still more sumptuously ; 
but of this we cannot, in civilization, form any adequate conception. 
The food itself is very different from ours, for it is largely composed 
of sugar; bread is but little eaten, and, in its stead, there is a most 
delicious compote, which, besides being highly agreeable to the 
palate, is one-eighth cheaper than bread. It possesses also the 
advantage that it can be made in large quantities, and will keep 
for along time. Potatoes and fruit are also much used. The vine 
is cultivated to perfection, and beer or cider are rarely seen ; in their 
stead there is a ligat sparkling drink resembling lemonade, which is 
highly esteemed. As a precaution against famine, provisions for 
two years are always kept in each phalanx. The Harmonians are 
extremely vigorous. Many causes contribute to this: the admirable 
device of paying doctors in proportion to the amount of health 
enjoyed by the community, and not in proportion to the sickness ; 
the great muscular training received in youth ; the complete extirpa- 
tion of the physical evils proceeding from marriage; the absence of 
exhausting labour and great cities with crowded populations; the 
fresh air of the country, and the excellent dietary system, all con- 
tribute to form a,race of men and women of extraordinary vigour. 
It is said that one of their men is equal in strength to three of ours ; 
and one hundred Harmonian ladies would be quite able to knock 
down one hundred of Napoleon’s finest grenadiers. They are 
generally seven feet high, and live to be one hundred and forty- 
four years of age, and retain to the very last the fullest enjoyment 
of life, and even of the most juvenile passions. 

VOL. XII. N.S. QQ 
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It might be feared that their existence would be somewhat mono- 
tonous, but such is far from the case. In youth they enter the army, 
which, unlike ours, is employed in conquering deserts and forests, 
and increasing the productiveness of the earth. -In this they pass 
some years, and march to many climes. Here the love of adventure 
and the love of pleasure peculiar to youth are amply gratified ; for 
women accompany the industrial armies, and while the soldiers are 
employed in subjugating the barren places of nature, they find also 
ample opportunity for subjugating the hearts of their tender com- 
panions-in-arms. Those who serve three campaigns rise to the 
dignity of aventuriers, and three more campaigns qualify for that 
of paladins. These persons enjoy the privilege of travelling from 
one end of the earth to the other in the capacity of strolling-player 
or singer—a position that is greatly envied. Wherever they go 
they are received with the highest honour, and win the smiles of the 
fairest women. Their arrival at a phalanx is of itself sufficient to 
dispel all montony, and is the signal for the commencement of a series 
of fétes of extraordinary brilliancy. 

There is every facility for foreign travel. The roads are excellent, 
and are traversed by public coaches. Every phalanstére is a sump- 
tuous hotel, open for the reception of the traveller. The evils arising 
from over population are unknown. The industrial armies are the 
pioneers of emigration. New phalanxes arise in every part of the 
world. When all the deserts are fertilised, and the whole earth 
covered, natural causes will then intervene to limit the total popula- 
tion to three milliards. The vigour of the women will have greatly 
increased, adding immeasurably to the fascination of their love, but 
decreasing their fertility, which will be still farther checked by the 
system of mutable connections. It has been said that great in- 
equalities of rank exist in Harmony. Indeed, there are no less than 
thirteen different orders of noblemen and princes. A phalanx has 
the power to confer the title of unarch or baron ; three or four together 
that of duarch or viscount ; twelve of triarch or earl, and so on through 
all the various grades of marquis, duke, king, sultan, emperor, up 
to the highest of all, the Omniarch. These honours are both here- 
ditary and elective. They may be filled indifferently by men or 
women. Those that are hereditary, are derived principally from the 
nobles and princes belonging to civilization, who have retained their 
territorial designations. They are recruited also from those who 
contribute, either by their wealth or talent, to establish phalanxes. 
No less than two hundred empires, as large as that of France, will 
finally cover the world. Of these, Australia alone will furnish 
fifteen ; and, in them, all the gradations of hereditary rank with 
which we are now familiar will be found. The elective titles are 
extremely numerous, because it would appear that every phalanx 
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may confer the dignity of unarch or baron upon as many persons as 
they please. In like manner three or four phalanxes can confer the 
title of viscount, and so on, up to the omniarchat, which is obtained 
by the universal suffrage of the entire world. These titles are given 
for various services: for eminence in industry, science, art, or litera- 
ture; for wealth when devoted to public purposes; for charm of 
character, or even of person. The Harmonians observe the passion 
for high-sounding titles, for stars and ribbons, and they gratify it to 
the very fullest extent. ew persons are without some distinction of 
this kind. The poor can attain to the coveted position equally with the 
rich. Even the hereditary honours are not altogether beyond their 
reach. The humblest girl may be chosen by a prince to be the mother 
of his child. The poorest man may be selected by a queen to become 
the father of a king. These elective titles are by no means purely 
honorary; they are generally accompanied by a substantial present, 
raised by the vote of those by whom they are awarded. Yet the 
expenses to which these personages are exposed are not in proportion 
to their exalted station. They live, indeed, much like other men 
who belong to the first class in their phalanx. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the Harmonians are very far from abolishing the dis- 
tinctions of rank, or of equalising property. On the contrary, they 


assert that the existence of both is essential to their society. 
“ L’association,” says Fourier, “ne peut s’allier avec les réves 
dégalité et de nivellement de nos philosophes.” It does not appear, 
however, that the nobles and princes of Harmony have any special 
functions attached to their highly ornamental offices. 

Arruur J. Booru. 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 





THE GOLD QUESTION AND THE MOVEMENT OF PRICES 
IN GERMANY. 


Tue theoretical principles involved in what is called the gold question 
are matters, for the most part, about which little controversy exists, 
although there may be much respecting their application to facts, 
from the difficulty of ascertaining the real facts. The effect on 
prices of a great increase in the quantity of the precious metals in the 
world, depends on their distribution ; on the proportions converted 
into money on one hand, and articles of use or ornament on the other, 
the latter constituting, in the hands of dealers, an addition to the 
demand for money, not to the supply of it; on the activity of the 
part converted into money, and the degree to which the volume of 
metallic circulation is swollen by instruments of credit; and, lastly, 
on the course which the additional expenditure takes in each country, 
and the conditions affecting the supply of the things on which it is 
laid out. ‘The mere statement of these conditions shows such a 
multiplicity of agencies at work that the necessity of proceeding by 
observation to determine the actual movements of prices is evident ; 
indeed, extensive and careful observation on the part of many 
inquirers is likely, after all, to leave us in ignorance or doubt on 
some points, but it cannot fail to afford much information, especially 
as foreign countries must be the principal field of inquiry. On the 
distribution of the precious metals, first of all, and the opening up 
of new channels for the new streams of treasure, hang the gravest 
issues affecting the classes with stationary incomes in this country. 
The rise of prices has for some months attracted considerable atten- 
tion in England, and with good reason, but in many parts of the 
Continent it has been for more than a decade the subject of remark 
and complaint, and in the earlier attention to it abroad one may 
perceive the main reason why it has received comparatively little at 
home until now. A much rapider fall must have taken place in the 
value of money in England had there been no considerable fall in 
other parts of the world, had the chief part of the additional gold 
which has come into circulation in the last twenty-two years been 
poured into English markets; a matter in itself sufficient to show how 
deeply we are concerned in its distribution, and in the movement of 
prices in other regions. The movement in Germany in particular 
deserves investigation, as a country which has undergone great 
economic as well as political changes in the period of the new gold, 
and one in which several of the conditions determining its action on 
prices can be most advantageously studied. German statistics afford 
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fuller information respecting local prices than are obtainable with 
respect to England or any other great country. But in every country 
the real movement of prices has been a number of different local move- 
ments, and in Germany we can trace the causes governing the modern 
changes not in German prices only, but in prices throughout the 
world. Wide miscalculations respecting the effects of the American 
silver mines on the value of money in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries arose from attending only to some statistics of prices in a 
few principal markets. Even two centuries after the discovery of the 
American silver mines prices had not risen all over Europe in the 
manner commonly supposed. It was a partial, local, and irregular 
rise over a limited area, whence the prodigious effect of the streams 
of additional money in the localities which actually received them ; 
prices rising enormously in London, for example, while wholly un- 
affected in paris of the Highlands of Scotland and of the west of 
Ireland, and but little affected even in some parts of England itself 
not far from the metropolis. The monetary phenomenon which now 
first strikes the eye on an inspection of German statistics is the extra- 
ordinary inequality of local prices, and it is one which throws a flood 
of light on both the past and the probable future distribution of the 
produce of the new mines of our own time. 

In the month of December, 1870, to take official statistics published 
by Dr. Engel, Director of the Royal Prussian Statistical Office,’ the 
price of beef, putting silbergroschen and pfennigen into English 
money, was 3d. a pound at Neidenburg, in the province of Prussia, 
at the east of the kingdom, while it was 8}d. at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
the Rhine province. Jn the same month butter was 94d. at Neiden- 
burg, 123d. at Berlin, 144¢. at Magdeburg, in the province of 
Saxony, 15d. at Dortmund, in Westphalia, and 16d. at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Straw was 10s. the schock at Braunsberg, in the province 
of Prussia, and £2 12s. at Saarbriicken, west of the Rhine. Take 
again the following statistics of a number of the most important 
articles at various towns. See table on next page. The prices are 
given in silbergroschen and pfennigen in Dr. Engel’s tables, but 
the proportions will be sufficiently indicated by the figures. 

Dr. Engel’s tables give prices at other towns in each of the dif- 
ferent provinces, the naked statistics being presented in all cases 
without theory or comment. The war in France may probably have 
disturbed the markets in the towns nearest the military operations 
during the latest period for which the official statistics are published, 
and the military element is one which we shall have to notice again 
as one of the conditions besides the new gold affecting the movement 
of prices in Europe. But it by no means accounts for the inequali- 


(1) ‘Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Statistichens Bureaus.’’ Elfter Jahrgang 
1871. See also the statistics of prices in the volume published in 1867. 
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ties, as is evident from the statistics of a number of years before the 
war. Going back, for instance, to 1865, we tind butter 7d. a pound 
at Neidenburg, 10d. at Thorn, in the same eastern province, and 
133d. at Aix-la-Chapelle, at the extreme west of the kingdom. The 
value of money, in short, is a local affair, even in Prussia, though 
one of the most advanced countries in Europe, and one of the best 
provided with internal communications. Some of the differences are 
partially accounted for by differences in the fertility or in the har- 
vests of different regions. Great fortifications, as at Cologne, Co- 
blentz, Mayence, Kénigsberg, Dantzig, and Stettin, obstructing the 
growth and business of towns, and raising the rents of houses, occa- 
sion other diversities. Other local causes affecting supply or demand 
were recently assigned on the spot at other places in reply to my 
own inquiry. But if special local causes alone were at work, the rise 
in some localities would be attended by a fall in others, because the 
same sum of money cannot be in two places at once, and if part of the 
money previously current had been drawn off to new lccalities, there 
would be less left in the old ones; whereas we find a higher range 
of prices than formerly everywhere throughout Germany, though the 
differences are surprising. In Germany, as in England, combina- 
tions and strikes are now often referred to as the chief cause of rise 
in the present year in the prices of many things, and of the greater. 
cost of living at particular towns. But this explanation fails to 
account for a continuous rise of prices for twenty years before strikes 
or combinations (which are of very recent appearance in Germany) 
were heard of; nor could a rise of the mass of commodities take place 
without either an increase in the money demand, or a diminution, which 
is not pretended, of the supply. A rise in money wages at the expense 
of employers may cause a change in relative prices, and a rise of 
things produced mainly by labour, but in that case things produced 
mainly by fixed capital, and whose price consists largely of profit, 
would sustain a corresponding fall. An altered distribution of money 
to the advantage of the working classes, again, would lead to an 
increased expenditure on their part; their comforts and luxuries 
might accordingly rise. But this in turn would be met by a corre- 
sponding diminution of expenditure on the part of other classes, and 
a corresponding fall in some articles. A fallin the house-rents of the 
middle classes, for example, would ensue, whereas what is particu- 
larly complained of is a rise. The payments of France on account of 
the war are in some places spoken of as one cause of advanced prices 
in the present year. The chief part of the money coming from that 
source seems, however, as yet either to have been withheld from cir- 
culation by the Government, or to have been expended west of the 
Rhine, in Alsace and Lorraine; and in any case those payments 
afford no explanation of the continuous advance of prices before July, 
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1871, the last month to which Dr. Engel’s statistics come down. 
There are, I must allow, anomalies in German prices which remain 
inexplicable to me after much recent local inquiry ; but some general 
results of importance seem to emerge beyond doubt from their exami- 
nation in a number of different places. 

The lesson, it is true, which investigation of facts impresses more 
and more on one’s mind is distrust of economic generalisations ; still 
they are of incalculable utility if we are careful both as far as 
possible, to cover under them only the proper particulars, and also to 
use them as guides to, instead of as concluding inquiry. <A general- 
isation which may be advanced with reference to the present subject 
is that, in the first place, a much lower scale of the prices of land, 
labour, animal food, and other main elements of the cost of living to 
large classes, will usually be found to prevail in places without steam 
communication than in places similarly situated in other respects, 
but possessing railways or steam transport by water; in the next 
place, among places possessing steam communication, a considerably 
higher scale of prices of the staples referred to will for the most 
part be found in those which are centres of industrial or commercial 
activity or of foreign resort than in such as are of a stationary or 
colourless character; and, thirdly, as a general rule, there is a 
marked tendency to a higher elevation of prices in Germany as we 
travel from east to west. Hence Germany may be roughly divided 
into four monetary regions :—(1) places in arrear of the world’s 
progress in respect of their means of locomotion as in other respects ; 
(2) places communicating by steam with good markets, but not 
themselves the sites of much enterprise, or possessing any special 
attractions; (3) places which unite the best means of communication 
with local activity, or considerable resort from without ; (4) among 
places falling within the last category, a higher scale of rents, wages, 
the price of animal food and other essentials will be found, ceteris 
paribus, in those which lie nearest the traffic and movement of 
western Europe. Of the effect of the want of steam communication 
the reader may observe an example in the comparative prices given 
above, of Neidenburg on the one hand, without either railway or 
steam transport by water, and Thorn on the other hand in the same 
province, seated both on the Vistula and on a railway. Again, for 
an example of the lower range of prices in comparatively stationary 
places, though well provided with means of locomotion, than 
centres of industrial activity, compare prices, stated above, at 
Minster, in Westphalia, with those of Dortmund and Bochum, in 
the same province, but among the busiest spots in the Ruhr 
Basin. For an illustration, lastly, of the ascent of prices as we 
move westward in Germany, compare prices in the chief towns of 
the province of Prussia with those of Saxony and Wesphalia, and these 
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again with the prices of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the borders at once of 
Belgium, Holland, and Prussia, and on the high road to France and 
to the English Channel. This upward movement of prices as we 
move westward seems to be connected both with proximity to the 
best international markets, the increase of the manufacturing element 
and of industrial and commercial activity, and also with a third con- 
dition, itself not remotely allied to the two others—namely, the 
influence of education. In the two most eastern provinces of the 
kingdom, Prussia and Posen, it appears that above twelve per cent. 
of the recruits annually enlisted are unlettered ; in Brandenburg, 
Saxony, and the Rhine Provinces, the percentage of unlettered 
recruits is considerably below one per cent. One discovers some 
correspondence between this scale of education, and the following 
scale of the average prices, in the decade 1861—70, of towns in the 
different provinces from Dr. Engel’s statistics :— 
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The higher range of prices in western Germany, in short, springs 
from the greater abundance of money where business and traffic are 
best situated and most active, the manufacturing element furthest 
developed, and general intelligence highest. Knowledge, industrial 
energy, the value of land, labour, and time increase, and the com- 
mercial and money-making spirit becomes keener, for better for 
worse, as communication with the wealthiest and busiest countries of 
western Europe becomes closer, end the German approaches the 
principal lines of western traflic, travel, civilisation, and money 
expenditure. 

Those who are conversant with the theory of the international 
distribution of the precious metals expounded by Mr. Senior and 
Mr. Mill, may find evidence in the local prices of Germany that the 
principles which govern the partition of the world’s currency among 
different countries, and the scale of international prices, apply also to 
the distribution of a national currency and the comparative prices 
of different places in the same country. The more efficient, produc- 
tive, and valuable the industry of any country, or of any locality, 
and the cheaper and faster its produce can be carried to the best 
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markets, the higher will be the scale of pecuniary earnings and 
incomes, and the higher consequently the prices for the most part of 
things in great demand, such as labour, land, and fresh animal food, 
of which the supply is limited, and which make a great figure in the 
cost of living. The producers for the foreign market get higher 
profits and wages; money flows in from abroad, and producers for 
home consumption, though no such nice equality of wages and 
profits as book theorems assume really exists, earn more than can 
be earned in less active and less advartageously situated places. If 
Yorkshire cloths and Lancashire cottons, carried by steam, could be 
made to suit the convenience and taste and awaken a demand on 
the part of the whole population of European Russia and Asia, what 
would follow with respect to prices in England? Yorkshire and 
Lancashire would have a larger claim on the money of the world; 
there would be a rise in Yorkshire and Lancashire wages and profits 
in general, though by no means in the exactly equal ratio which 
economic fictions : assume for wages and profits throughout the whole 
kingdom; both the working classes and their employers would have 
more to spend, and the comforts and luxuries of both, of which there 
was not a proportionately increased supply for thcoming, or not without 
additional cost, would advance in price. So in Germany, although 
one cause of prices being higher in places of great industrial acti- 
vity or resort than in more purely agricultural or less frequented 
localities, may be that the supply needed, or part of it, must be 
brought from a greater distance, yet the principal cause is the 
difference of money demand and expenditure. The great rise in the 
cost of living at Berlin in the last year and a half springs in the 
main from the fact that Berlin has become the capital not merely 
of Prussia, but of Germany, its political, intellectual, and financial 
centre. Hence a great influx of capital, people, and money, a great 
activity of basins. an extraordinary demand for houses, building 
materials, and labour, an exorbitant rise in the prices of things into 
which they enter as principal elements, and a condition of the labour 
market which enables workmen insome trades to exact what are thought 
by employers exorbitant terms. The same monetary phenomenon 
presents itsclf likewise in small towns, which situation and local 
advantage have made places of much resort. At Heidelberg, for 
instance, I was lately told by a resident, who is a high authority 
with respect to German prices, that the cost of living to persons of 
moderate income, though rising for many years before 1866, had 
advanced fifty per cent. since that date, and is still advancing, 
the main proximate cause in the last twelve months being the 
exactions by the working classes, in one trade after another, of 
a great advance in wages. But Heidelberg lies on the high road of 
travel, and almost at the intersection of the principal lines of 
uropean railway communication; it is one of a ring of towns of 
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much resort, and itself possesses special attractions; the demands 
for higher wages have been grounded on the rise of commodities, 
and the increased pecuniary expenditure, of which the higher wages 
and prices afford proof, could not be forthcoming without a more 
plentiful circulating medium. 

The comparison of local prices in Germany reconciles in principle 
two seemingly opposite theories respecting the international move- 
ment of prices consequent on the new gold mines, though neither 
theory is quite in accordance with facts. According to one theory, 
prices should have risen earliest and most in the countries whose 
industrial efficiency and whose means of communication were furthest 
advanced, and therefore more in England than in Germany or 
France. Another theory is that steam communication equalises 
prices, raising them, therefore, most where they were formerly 
lowest, and therefore most in what formerly were backward and 
cheap countries and localities. Each theory contains a measure of 
truth, but the first overlooks the rapid diffusion of industrial inven- 
tions, activity, and improvements in transit, the consequent changes 
in the distribution of money and ‘in the relative prices of different 
countries and different localities in the period of the new gold; 
while the second exaggerates the equalising influences of steam loco- 
motion. The real movement of comparative national and comparative ° 
local prices has not been a general equalisation, nor as yet even a 
tendency towards it. What we find is, not a uniform elevation 
of the whole level, but the rise, as it were, of a great number of 
monetary peaks of different altitudes—a rise, that is to say, at a 
great number of points in continental countries to or near to the 
highest ranges in England, and again at a still greater number of 
other points to altitudes considerably below the pitch reached at the 
points of highest development, but much above the level of places 
without improved communication. Railways and steamers are said 
to equalise prices; and so they do, creating equalities and tendencies 
to equality of two kinds. They tend to raise prices at many of the 
most advanced places on the Continent to, or nearly to a par with 
those of the principal English markets, and again to bring prices in 
previously remote and cheap places up towards the range generally 
prevailing along the lines of steam transport. But they also create 
new inequalities, and these, too, of two kinds. They raise prices at 
places obtaining the new means of communication above the range 
prevailing at places obtaining no similar advantage ; and again, they 
concentrate capital, business, and money expenditure plethorically, 
as it were, at particular spots with peculiar natural resources or 


advantages of situation, and thus elevate prices enormously there at 
a time when an unwonted abundance of money is in the world. Im- 
provements in locomotion develop the resources of the world, but the 
resources of different countries and of different localities are unequal, 
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on the one hand, and the new means of locomotion develop their 
actual resources unequally, on the other hand, because not equally 
distributed. It is not, we must remember, the mere acquisition of 
means of rapid communication that raises money-earnings to the 
highest point, or that makes the greatest change in habits of expen- 
diture and the pecuniary cost of living; what does so is the ingress 
of wealth, enterprise, and outlay, the generation not only of oppor- 
tunities for pecuniary gain, but also of the habit of taking advantage 
of them, the influx not only of money, but also of the money-making 
spirit, the creation of a custom of looking, not for customary prices, 
but for the highest prices to be got for everything, every inch of 
ground, every trifling exertion, every minute of time; while, at the 
same time, the habits of consumers naturally become costlier as their 
incomes as producers become larger. So far are railways and 
steamers from diffusing these causes of extraordinary pecuniary gains 
and extraordinary prices equally throughout all the regions they 
traverse, or even all the places they actually touch, that they often 
draw capital, business, and money, not to but from places on the very 
lines of steam commuication, to others with greater advantages. 
ven at spots whose position and opportunities are such that the 
money-making spirit, the habit of seeking the utmost price, and the 
organization often necessary to obtain it, might be expected to 
develop themselves at once, they sometimes do not do so for years. 
In a district, for example, where the bulk of the inhabitants are 
owners of lund, growing chiefly for their own consumption, they 
may not be tempted immediately by the offer which a new rail- 
way makes of high prices at a distance, to send their produce to 
market. People are often reluctant to change their ways of life, even 
where they would be great pecuniary gainers. A few weeks ago, at 
a place in the Ruhr Basin, which must soon be absorbed in the 
whirl of industrial activity round it, but where life is still compara- 
tively cheap, tranquil, and old-fashioned, an hotel-keeper answered 
the question, whether there were any great factcries or industrial 
establishments yet ?—“ No, thank God!” It must be confessed 
that the new movement does not always add to the comfort or happi- 
ness of the district it invades. Take those little hamlets which one 
sees from time to time nestling in a ravine on the side of one of the 
low mountains of Siegerland, where every householder has his twenty 
acres of land, his share in a wood, his three or four cows, his pig, 
and perhaps a few sheep, whose own land produces his food, and the 
sale of whose wood supplies all his other wants. The mountain has 
ribs and bowels of iron; tall chimneys and high prices will soon rise 
at its base; the peasant may find that his wood buys less than before ; 
he will probably descend from the rank of a landowner to that of a 
labourer, and perhaps be tempted to begin a new, anxious, and un- 
certain career ina town. Lut there is another side of the picture. 
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The progress of industrial and commercial activity is inseparably 
bound up with that of science and art, as both cause and effect ; and 
it is the chief of the agencies which by a number of influences, direct 
and indirect, are elevating at last the condition of the toiling masses 
of Europe in one place after another. 


The movement in place of prices in Germany, or of comparative 
local prices, is obviously connected with the movement in time, or 
the comparative prices of different periods, and therefore with the 
question concerning the changes in the value of money since the 
new mines were discovered, or the gold question. With a view to 
the solution of a different though closely related question to which 
we shall have to recur, and which the title of his essay explains,’ 
an eminent German statistician has recently published an elaborate 
analysis of the prices of 312 commodities from 1846 to 1865 in the 
market of Hamburg. Among the results is a classification of the 


312 commodities in eleven groups, with the comparative prices of 


successive quinquennial periods indicated in the following table, 
which the prices of the first period, 1846—50, are represented by 
100 :— 


| 
Num- | 





Group. Class of Commodities. heeded sent, be teat 9 sake ae ‘9 -6h. be 6S. 
diti« 8s. 
| 
I. Products of South | 
European plants— 
wines, fruits, &c. . | 23 100 | 121 143 136 1337 | 
Et. Agricultural pro- | | 
ductsofCentral Eu- | 
rope —corn, pcas, | 
beans, &e. . - {| 41 100 | 122 133 128 127°3 
Ill. Hunting and fis he ry | | | 
products. . | 19 | 100 | 116 135 131 oTB | 
IV. Godiea ts of sylvic ul- 
ie a as 17 | 100 | 109 113 160 | 127-2 | 
i Products of Euro. | } { | 
pean cattle rearing | 29 100 | 113 137 125 1241 | 
VI. Iedib le colonial =, } 
ducts *. 44 100 | «110 126 129 218 I 
VII. | Non- edible colon ia | 
products... . 14 100 105 | (115 123 | 114 } 
VIL. Fibrous manutliuc- } 
tures—linen, wool- | 
lens, spun silk, &e. | 12 | 100 | 102 | 107 27) «| M22 | 
IX. Chemical , manufac- | | 
tures .. -| 40 | 100 | 121 117 102 | 109°9 | 
De Mineral and metal | | | 
manufactures | 22 |100 | 107 | 111 101 106-4 
baie Products of mining = | 
andsmelting—coal, | | 
iron, &e. . | 24 100 | 107 108 97 104-1 


| 312 | 100 111-2 | 1221 123°3 | 118-98 
| | 


(1) Welche Waaren werden in Verlaufe der Zeiten immer theurer? [What com- 
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If, however, the reader examines the prices of the particular 
articles comprised in the eleven groups, he will find that the average 
prices of the groups do not show the real rise, the greater number of 
the more important commodities having risen much more in the 
periods subsequent to 1846—50 than the averages indicate. Un- 
fortunately, too, the table stops at the end of 1865, while a great 
rise in some commodities has taken place in subsequent years. Group 
xi. in the table shows, in fact, a fall in coal and iron in 1861—65 
compared with 1846—50, whereas those great staples are now at 
extravagant prices in Germany as in England. The statistics pre- 
sented by Dr. Laspeyres' do not enable us to make any close com- 
parison between the movement of prices at Hamburg and at London, 
but so far as they go they indicate a considerably greater rise at 
Hamburg since the discovery of the new mines. On this point it 
seems to me that the reason assigned by Dr. Laspeyres for a greater 
rise of cereals, &e. (group il.), at Hamburg than at London, namely, 
that England has derived greater benefit than Germany from improve- 
ments in transport and free trade in corn, hides the real distribution 
of benefits. Improvements in transport and trade tend to raise the 
pecuniary value of raw produce exported to the benefit of producers 
in the exporting countries, and to lower the price in the importing 
countries to the benefit of consumers. But Germany is a great 
exporting, England a great importing country in the matter of corn, 
Germany being, in fact, one of the chief sources of the English 
supply. Dr. Carl Knies, the eminent professor of political economy 
at Heidelberg, pointed out in an essay on the Depreciation of Money 
in 1859, that there were causes tending to a greater rise of prices in 
Germany than in England. “First and foremost,” he observed, 
“among the agencies creating important changes in prices come rail- 
ways, diminishing the differences in the local values of money, by 
causing its influx into places where prices were low from places 
where they were high. Germany may be classed among the former, 
England among the latter. At a time when a general fall in the 
value of money is taking place in consequence of the abundance 
of gold, the change is diminished in England and augmented in 
Germany by the change in the movement of money.” But the 
same movement which has given Germany railways and steamers 
has given it steam for manufacture and mining as well as for 
locomotion, and all the mechanical and chemical inventions of 
[England and France in addition to its own. If we add great 
legal and administrative reforms removing obstacles to production 
and trade, and the spread of education, we may see reason for 
modities become constantly dearer in the lapse of periods of time?] “ Statistische 


Studien zur Geschichte der Preise.”” Von Dr. E. Laspeyres. Tiibingen, 1872. 
(1) See p. 58 of his Essay. 
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greater relative progress and a greater relative increase of pecu- 
niary incomes in many parts of Germany than in England, though 
the actual scale of incomes and prices may still be higher in England. 
The prices of Hamburg, it should be added, must not be taken as 
representing the movement of prices throughout Germany, where 
the real movement is made up of a number of different local move- 
ments. Hamburg, long one of the chief seats of German trade, 
has advanced much less in respect of industrial activity, means of 
communication, wealth, and the increase cf money, than many other 
towns which have come to the front in the last twenty years. Dr. 
Engel’s tables supply some additional information, showing, for 
example, the average prices of some important commodities in the 
chief towns of cach province of Prussia in the two decades 1841—50 
and 1861—70 respectively. (See table on preceding page.) 

If, however, we compare the average prices of 1861—70 with 
those of the immediately preceding decade 1851—60, we find that 
while the rise in butter, tallow, beef, pork, hay, and straw, has been 
a continuous one, wheat, barley, oats, peas, and potatoes were, on 
the contrary, on the average of years, higher in the decade 1851— 
60 than in 1861—70. The articles, however, which have risen con- 
tinuously are much better measures of the purchasing power of 
money in Prussia than those which ranged higher in the first decade 
of the new gold period than in the second, above the prices of 1841 
—50. The prices of butter, tallow, beef, and pork are taken on a 
more uniform system throughout the different markets of the king- 
dom than those of the other articles. The seasons produce much 
more violent fluctuations in grain and potatoes than in animal food ; 
and animal food is both a much more important item than bread and 
potatoes in the economy of the middle and wealthier classes, and one 
better adapted to test an increased expenditure on the part of the work- 
ing classes—butter especially, on which the working classes in the 
mining and manufacturing districts at least of Prussia spend much 
more than on meat. Not to encumber our pages with too many 
figures on one hand, and because, on the other hand, butter, of all 
the articles in Dr. Engel’s statistics, affords the best criterion of the 
movement of prices and the cost of living, let us take the price of 
that article during a succession of years at various towns; the year 
1841 affording, as Dr. Engel’s tables show, a fair standard of pre- 
©alifornian prices for comparison. 
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These statistics exhibit, amid some curious irregularities, a con- 
tinuous rise at all the towns in the list, but a much greater rise at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where the price has more than doubled, than at 
Koénigsberg, where the rise is little more than 50 per cent. We have, 
however, no statistics of places where the rise has been greatest ; 
places, that is to say, which before 1850 had neither railway com- 
munication nor industrial activity, and which now are in the front 
rank with respect to both. Aix-la-Chapelle was a considerable town 
and had the advantage of a railway before the discovery of the new 
gold mines; but there are now mining and manufacturing centres 
which twenty years ago were not to be found on the map, and it is 
in such places that the scale of wealth, wages, rents, and the prices 
of animal food has changed most. 

Dr. Engel’s statistics do not come down to the present year, but 
Mr. Scott’s report on “the condition of the industrial classes, and the 
purchase power of money ” in Wiirtemberg, supplies figures showing 
a continuous rise in that part of Germany since 1850 :— 

April, 1870. April, 1872. 
d. d. 
Beef . : : . 6 ‘ ‘ ; . 63 
Pork .« : - 6 , ‘ ‘ ‘ a 9 
Veal. ‘ ‘ + - 6} 
Butter . ‘ , . ‘ ‘ - 103 
Milk... LE aa OR 


The recent advance in these articles has I am assured been greater 
in some parts of Germany, though I am not enabled to authenticate 
the results of personal inquiry by official statistics. It is more im- 
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portant to note that no statistics exhibit the real increase in the cost 
of living in many German towns, since they do not exhibit the increase 
of town wages and house-rents, and of the retail prices of many 
things into which wages and house-rent enter as principal elements. 
The practical change in the value of money varies, of course, for dif- 
ferent classes and different individuals, according to the course of 
their habitual expenditure, since some things have risen more than 
others, and some, both imported and manufactured in the country, not 
at all. The classes who scem to be least affected by it as consumers, 
are those who have no wages to pay, while their own wages have 
risen considerably, and who have often a cottage, a garden, and cow of 
their own. The classes with stationary incomes, in whose expenditure 
house-rent, animal food, and the wages of servants form the chief 
items, are, of course, the chief sufferers. 

On the whole, it is evident that there has been a great change in 
the value of money in Germany in the last twenty years, though it 
has been different in different localities, and we have no such array 
of statistics as would be necessary to determine the exact amount of 
the fall in any locality. Still less can we determine exactly the share 
of the new gold mines in the fall. There were causes tending to raise 
prices in Germany, though no new mines of extraordinary fertility 
had been discovered. One cause, altogether distinct from the mines 
in its nature, though indistinguishably associated with them in its 
operation, is the improvement in the industrial and commercial posi- 
tion of the Germans. In a country which has gold mines of its own, 
the production of gold depends partly on the powers and skill of the 
miners, and partly in the fertility of the mines. Let both the 
efficiency of the miners and the productiveacss of the mines largely 
increase, and there will be a vast increase in the production of gold, 
but it will be impossible to say how much is due to the miners, and 
how much to the mines. Foreign trade, as economists put it, is the 
gold mine from which nations without actual mines of their own gct 
their gold, and the fertility of the foreign mine and the efficiency of 
the Germans who work at it have increased together. 

Both causes together, nevertheless, fall short of explaining the 
changes in German prices. Two other sets of causes have been at 
work at the same time; one augmenting the amount of the circulating 
medium and the rapidity of its circulation, the other affecting the 
supply of some of the chief articles on which the cost of living 
mainly depends. The improvements in locomotion and in commercial 
activity which have so largely augmented the money-making power 
of the Germans, have also quickened prodigiously the circulation of 
money ; and the development of credit, likewise following industrial 
progress, has added to the volume of the circulating medium a mass 
of substitutes for money which move with greater velocity. You can 
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send money by steamer and railway, but you can send credit by tele- 
gram, and a new million at New York may raise prices in a few hours 
at Frankfort and Berlin. A much smaller amount of money than 
formerly now suffices to do a given amount of business, or to raise 
prices to a given range; and to the increased amount of actual money 
now current in Germany, we must add a brisk circulation of instru- 
ments of credit. It is true that some of the principal means of sub- 
stituting credit for coin, and economising the use of the latter, have 
little or no operation in Germany. Cheques, strange to say, are 
hardly in use, and there is no Clearing House. But there is a mass of 
bank notes; and bills of exchange, for very small as well as for large 
amounts, pass from hand to hand among people in business almost as 
freely as bank-notes; the same bill making often a great number of 
purchases before it reaches maturity. The transactions are, of course, 
liable to be reopened if the bills be not met in the end, but otherwise 
they answer as payment in cash. A small proportion of coin thus 
supports an immense volume of circulating credit. Were the circu- 
lating medium composed of coin alone, whatever the amount of the 
precious metals issuing from the mines or circulating in other 
countries, whatever the price of German commodities in the gold 
market abroad, no rise of prices of German commodities at home could 
take place without additional coin enough to sustain it. It might be 
the conviction of people in business in Germany, that, looking to 
international prices, and the relative cost of production of German 
exports and other German commodities, prices generally ought to be 
double their former amount; yet, in the absence of instruments of 
credit, only a doubled quantity of coin, or a doubled rapidity of its 
circulation could actually double prices, and give German labour and 
productions their natural value in relation to money. But, when 
credit comes in as a substitute for coin, it may, with a small propor- 
tion of money as a support, raise prices at home to the pitch which 
equal amounts of labour and abstinence fetch in the foreign market. 
There has, then, been a plurality of causes, besides the increased 
quantity of gold in the world, augmenting what for shortness we 
may call the money-demand for German commodities,—the increased 
industrial and commercial powers of the Germans, the more rapid 
circulation of money, and the rapid augmentation of the circulating 
medium by a volume of credit. But the question of prices is a 


/question concerning the supply of commodities no less than the 


money demand. An increased money demand does not of necessity 

raise the prices of commodities. That depends on the conditions 

affecting the supply of each class of thing, for which there is a 

greater money demand. A nation like the United States, possessing a 

vast territory of prodigious fertility, might, with peace and free 

trade, see the prices of almost all things falling in the markets of 
RR2 














oF THE GOLD QUESTION AND THE 


California itself. An important class of considerations, connected 
with the rise of prices in both Germany and England, is contained 
in the question Dr. Laspeyres has raised: ‘‘ What commodities 
become constantly dearer in the lapse of periods of time?” Adam 
Smith has given an answer which at least points in the right direc- 
tion, if it involves an erroneous distinction between corn and other 
sorts of rude produce in the case of old countries which do not 
import the former: “If you except corn and such other vegetables 
as are raised altogether by human industry, all other sorts of rude 
produce—cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, the useful fossils and 
minerals of the earth, &c.—naturally grow dearer as the society 
advances in wealth and improvement.” Among the sorts of rude 
produce particularly referred to by Adam Smith in his elaborate 
exposition of the subject as naturally growing dearer in the lapse of 
periods of time is wood, and German statistics afford an illustration. 
In Professor Rau’s ‘“‘ Grundsiaze der Volkswirthschaftslehre,” the fol- 
lowing prices of a’given measure of the same wood at Wiirtemberg, 
in successive periods, are given :— 


1640—1680 
1690—1730 
1740—1780 - . ° 
1790—1830 ° : ° 


Dr. Engel, again, gives statistics which show the continuous rise 
of carpenters’ wood in another part of Germany since 1830 :— 


1830 1840 1851 1860 1865 
‘Carpenter’s wood per klafter, in silbergroschen . 50 76 102 130 180 


Of course, the rise in price of things which grow naturally dearer 
in the progress of society is enhanced by any sudden increase of 
money and fall in its general value, and it then becomes impossible 
to apportion the influence of the different agencies—increased con- 
sumption with growing scarcity, or greater cost of production on the 
one hand, and greater abundance of money on the other. Every 
artificial obstruction to the supply of important commodities inflicts 
an aggravated loss on those whose money incomes remain stationary 
while money is falling in value. The rise in the price of animal 
food in Germany, where there is a wide distribution of landed pro- 
perty and a simple system of land transfer, may be ascribed mainly 
to natural causes ; and a large part of the German population are 
either gainers by it as sellers, or unaffected by it as producers for 
their own consumption. It is otherwise in a country like England, 
in which laws in the supposed interest of an insignificant number limit 
the supply of land in the market, diminish its produce, and make 
food unnaturally dear. The gold question has added enormously to 
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the importance of the land question in England, and the classes with 
fixed incomes are especially concerned in both. 

Persons with stationary incomes in this country are, as it were, 
between several fires. They suffer from high prices, whether 
they spring from abundance of gold, from natural dearth of com- 
modities, or from the increase of population and wealth. They 
suffer along with other classes, and the prosperity of other classes is 
a calamity to them. The main resources they had to look to on the 
discovery of the new gold mines were reforms in the laws relating to 
land in their own country on the one hand, augmenting and cheapen- 
ing the produce of land, and industrial and economical progress in 
other countries on the other, assigning to these the principal share 
of the new treasure. Of all parts of Europe, England is that in 
which the fall in the value of money, measured in commodities—I 
do not say measured-in labour—ought to have been least sensible, on 
account of the nature of its imports, the natural cheapening of 
manufactures, the improvements in husbandry which legislation 
might have indirectly effected, the example which all the rest of the 
civilised world had set with respect to land laws, and the immense 
demand for the treasure from the new mines which peace, liberty, 
industry, and trade might have opened up in other countries to cir- 
culate a vast increase cf produce at much higher pecuniary value 
than remoteness and poverty have hitherto allowed them to bear. 
The new area in Europe, not to speak of Asia, which civilisation 
would open for the employment of new money is enormous. The 
inequalities in the local prices of Germany, the rise in its most 
progressive localities, the comparatively low prices in its backward 
localities, point to one of the chief outlets to which people here, 
with fixed incomes, might have reasonably looked for the absorption 
of the new gold. Low as prices still are in many places in Germany, 
they are lower over great districts of Austria, and yet lower over 
the greater part of Russia, two countries, moreover, where incon- 
vertible paper currencies resist the circulation of the precious metals. 

As matters stand, the increase of money in England has far out- 
stripped the increase of the most important commodities. And when 
one reflects that the money comes from a new world of peace and 
liberty, in which production ‘never flags, while the demand for it in 
Europe is limited, by the policy of an old military world, and the 
supply of commodities by the law of an old feudal world, the pros- 
pect before those in England with whom money does not increase 
with the price of commodities seems the reverse of encouraging. 
T. E. Crirre Leswie. 









































































































































ROUSSEAU IN PARIS.' 
(1744—56.) 


1 have fancied an uninhabited island, in which one man, nourished only by the 
bread-fruit tree, had seen no living thing, nothing but waves and sky and his own 
reflection in the water, and from which he was suddenly transported to a country 
peopled with animated beings. To the islander, who knows no other form than his own, 
a hairy monkey grinning at him from a tree would seem a wicked spirit or a mis-shapen 
man.—Ricuter’s Levana. 


By what subtle process did Rousseau, whose ideal had been a sum- 
mer life among all the softnesses of sweet gardens and sun-dappled 
orchards, turn into panegyrist of the harsh austerity of old Cato, 
and the civic devotion of grim Brutus? The amiability of eighteenth 
century France—and France was amiable in spite of the atrocities 
of White Penitents at Toulouse and black Jansenists at Paris and 
the men and women who dealt in lettres-de-cachet at Versailles— 
was revolted by the name of the cruel patriot who slew his son for 


the honour of discipline.” How came Rousseau of all men, the great 


humanitarian of his time, to rise to the height of these unlovely 
rigours ? 


The answer is that he was a citizen of Geneva transplanted ; one 
bred in puritan and republican tradition, with love of god and love 
of law and freedom and love of country penetrating it, accidentally 
removed to a strange city then actively fermenting with ideas that 
were the direct abnegation of all these. In Paris the idea of a god 
was cither repudiated along with many other ancestral conceptions, 
or else it was fatally entangled with the worst superstition and not 
seldom with the vilest cruelties. The idea of freedom was unknown, 
and that of law was benumbed by abuses and exceptions. The idea 
of country was enfeebled in some and displaced in others by a grow- 
ing passion for the captivating something, styled citizenship of the 
world. If Rousseau could have ended his days among the tranquil 
lakes and hills of Savoy, Geneva might possibly never have come 
back to him; for it depends on circumstances, which of the chances 
that slumber within us shall awake, and which shall fall unroused 
with us into the darkness. The fact of Rousseau ranking among the 
greatest of the writers of the French language, and the yet more 
important fact that his ideas found their most ardent disciples and 
exploded in their most violent form in France, constantly make us 
forget that he was not a Frenchman, but a Genevese, deeply imbued 


(1) Portion of a chapter from a forthcoming monograph. 
(2) Réponse d M. Bordes, 163. 
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with the spirit of his native city. He was thirty years old before he 
began even temporarily to live in France; he had only lived there 
some five or six years when he wrote his first famous piece, so un- 
French in all its spirit; and the ideas of the Social Contract began 
to germ before he settled in France at all. 

There have been two great Christian reactions, and the name of 
Geneva has a fundamental association with each of them: the first 
was that against the paganised catholicism of the Renaissance, of 
which Calvin was a prime leader, and the second was that against the 
materialism of the eighteenth century, of which the prime leader was 

tousseau. The diplomatist was right who called Geneva the fifth part 
of the world ; nor was he wrong at the congress of Vienna who, when 
some one, wearied at the enormous place taken by the hardly visible 
Geneva in the midst of negotiations involving momentous issues for 
the whole habitable ‘globe, called out that it was no more than a 
grain of sand after all, made bold to reply—‘ Geneva is no grain of 
sand; ’tis a grain of musk that perfumes all Europe.”' We have to 
remember that it was at all events as a grain of musk ever pervading 
the character of Rousseau. It happened in later years that he 
repudiated his allegiance to her, but however bitterly a man may 
quarrel with a parent, he cannot change blood, and Rousseau ever 
remained a true son of the city of Calvin. We may perhaps con- 
jecture without excessive fancifulness that the constant spectacle and 
memory of a community, free, energetic, and prosperous, whose 
institutions had been shaped and whose political temper had been 
inspired by one great lawgiver, contributed even more powerfully 
than what he had picked up about Lycurgus and Lacedamon to give 
him aturn for utopian speculation, and a conviction of the artificiality 
and easy modifiableness of the social organization. This, however, is 
less certain than that he unconsciously received impressions in his 
youth from the circumstances of Geneva, both as to government and 
religion, as to freedom, order, citizenship, manners, which formed 
the deepest part of him on the reflective side, and which made them- 
selves visible whenever he exchanged the life of beatified sense for 
moods of speculative energy. ‘ Never,” he says, “did I see the 
walls of that happy city, I never went into it, without feeling a 
certain faintness at my heart, due to excess of tender emotion. At the 
same time that the noble image of freedom elevated my soul, those 
of equality, of union, of gentle manners, touched me even to tears.”* 
His soul never ceased to haunt city and lake to the end,’ and he only 
paid the debt of an owed acknowledgment in the dedication of his 
Discourse on Inequality to the republic of Geneva. It was there it 
had its root. The honour in which industry was held in Geneva, 
the democratic phrases which constituted the dialect of its govern- 


(1) Pictet de Sergy., i. 18. (2) Conf, iv. 248. (3) Ibid., ix. 279. 
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ment, the proud tradition of the long battle which had won and kept 
its independence, the severity of its manners, the simplicity of its 
pleasures,—-all these things awoke in his memory as soon as ever 
occasion drew him to serious thought. More than that, he had ina 
peculiar manner drawn in with the breath of his earliest days in this 
theocratically constituted and theocratically administered city, the 
vital idea that there are sacred things, objects of reverence among 
men, and hence came to him, though with many stains and much 
misdirection, the most priceless excellence of a capacity for devout 
veneration. 

There is certainly no real contradiction between the quality of 
reverence and the more equivocal quality of a sensuous temperament, 
though a man may well seem on the surface, as the first succeeds the 
second in rule over him, to be the contradiction to his other self. 
The objects of veneration and the objects of sensuous delight are 
externally so unlike and incongruous, that he who follows both in 
their turns is as one playing the part of an ironical chorus in the 
tragi-comic drama of his own life. You may perceive these two 
to be mere false, imperfect, or illusory opposites, when you confront 
the man with the true opposite of his own type, with those who are 
from their birth analysts and critics, keen, restless, urgent, inexor- 
ably questioning, denying, like the poet’s Achilles, that laws exist 
for them, and claiming all things in the universe for their arms. 
That energetic type, though not often dead or dull on the side of 
sense, yet is as incapable of steeping itself in the manifold delights 
of eye and ear, of nostril and touch, with the peculiar intensity of 
passive absorption which seeks nothing further nor deeper than 
unending continuance of this profound repose of all filled sensation, 
as it is of the kindred mood of elevated humility and joyful unask- 
ing devoutness in the presence of emotions and thoughts that are 
beyond the compass of words. 

The citizen of Geneva with this unseen fibre of Calvinistic venera- 
tion and austerity strong and vigorous within him, found a world 
that had nothing sacred, and took nothing for granted ; that held 
the past in contempt, and ever like old Athenians asked for some 
new thing ; that counted simplicity of life an antique barbarism, and 
literary curiousness the master virtue. There were giants in this 
world, like the panurgic Diderot. There were industrious, worthy, 
disinterested, men who used their minds honestly and actively with 
sincere care for truth, like Helvétius and D’Holbach. There was 
poured around the whole, like a high stimulating atmosphere to the 
stronger, and like some evil mental aphrodisiac to the weaker, the 
influence of the great indomitable chieftain of them all at Ferney. 
Intellectual size half redeems want of perfect direction by its gene- 
rous power and fulness, and it was not the strong men, atheists 
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and philosophizers as they were, who first irritated Rousseau into 
revolt against their whole system of thought in all its principles. 
The dissent between him and them was fundamental and enormous, 
and in time it flamed out into open war. Conflict of theory, how- 
ever, was brought home to him first by slow-growing exasperation at 
the follies in practice of the minor disciples of the gospel of knowing 
and acting, as distinguished from his own gospel of placid being. 
He craved beliefs which would uphold men in living their lives, 
substantial helps on which they might lean without examination 
and without mistrust: his life in Paris was thrown among people 
who lived in the midst of open questions, and revelled in a reflective 
and didactic morality, which had no root in the heart and so made 
things easy for the practical conscience. He sought tranquillity 
and valued life for its own sake, not as an arena and a theme for 
endless argument and debate: he found friends who knew no higher 
pleasure than the futile polemics of mimic philosophy over dessert, 
who were as full of quibble as the wrong interlocutors in a Platonic 
dialogue, and who babbled about god «1nd state of nature, about 
virtue and the spirituality of the soul, much as Boswell may have 
done when Johnson complained of him for asking questions that would 
make a man hang himself, as why an apple is a round while a pear 
is pointed. The highest things were thus brought down to the level 
of the banalities of discourse, and subjects which the wise take care 
only todiscuss with the wise were here everyday topics for all comers. 

The association with such high themes of those light qualities of 
tact, gaiety, complaisance, which are the life of the superficial com- 
merce of men and women of the world, probably gave almost as much 
offence to Rousseau as the doctrines which some of his companions 
had the honest courage or the heedless fatuity to profess. It was an 
outrage to all the serious side of him to find persons of quality intro- 
ducing materialism as a new fashion, and atheism as the liveliest of 
condiments. The perfume of good manners only made what he took 
for bad principles the worse, and heightened his impatience at the 
flippancy of pretensions to overthrow the beliefs of a world between 
two wines. He set no value on those social arts which ought to 
smoothe and adorn our relations with one another, and which had at 
that time become not only the adornment, but the actual body and 
substance of such relations. 

Doctrine and temperament united to set him angrily against the 
world around him, for the one was austere, and the other was sensuous, 
and the sensuous temperament in its full strength is essentially soli- 
tary. The play of social intercourse, its quick transitions and inces- 
sant demands, are fatal to free and uninterrupted abandonment 
to the flow of soft internal emotions; and Rousseau, dreaming, 
moody, indolently meditative, profoundly enwrapped in the brooding 
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egoism of his own sensations, had to mix with men and women 
whose egoism took the contrary form of an eager desire to produce 
flashing effects on other people. We may be sure that as the two 
sides of his character, his notions of serious principle, and his notions 
of personal comfort, both went in the same direction, the irritation and 
impatience with which they inspired him towards society did not 
lessen with increased communication, but naturally deepened with a 
more profoundly settled antipathy. 

Rousseau lived in Paris for twelve years, from his return from 
Venice in 1744, until his departure in 1756 for the rustic lodge in 
a wood, which the good will of Madame d’Epinay provided for him. 
We have already seen one very important side of his fortunes during 
these years, in the relations he formed with his wife, and the rela- 
tions which he repudiated with his children. We have heard, too, 
the new words with which during these years he first began to make 
the hearts of his contemporaries wax hot within them. It remains 
to examine the current of daily circumstance on which his life was 
embarked, and the shores to which it was bearing him. 

Tis patrons were at present almost exclusively in the circle of 
finance. Richelieu, indeed, took him for a moment by the hand, 
but even the introduction to him was through the too frail wife of 
one of the greatest of the farmers general. Madame Dupin and 
Madame d’Epinay, his two chief patronesses, were also both of them 
the wives of magnates of the farm. The society of the great people 
of this world was marked by all the glare, artificiality, and senti- 
mentalism of the epoch, but it had also one or two specially hollow 
characteristics of its own. As is always the case when a new rich 
class rises in the midst of a community possessing an old caste, the 
circle of Parisian financiers made it their highest social aim to thrust 
and strain into the circle of the Versailles people of quality. They 
had no normal life of their own, with independent traditions and 
self-respect ; and for the same reason that an essentially worn-out 
aristocracy may so long preserve a considerable degree of vigour and 
even of social utility under certain circumstances, by means of tena- 
cious pride in its own order, a new plutocracy is demoralised from 
the very beginning of its existence by want of a similar kind of 
pride in itself, and by the ignoble necessity of which it chooses to 
bear the yoke, of craving the countenance of an upper class that 
loves to despise and humiliate it. Besides the more obvious evils of 
a position resting entirely on material opulence, and maintaining 
itself by coarse and glittering ostentation, is a fatal moral hollowness, 
which infects both serious conduct and social diversion, The result is 
seen in imitative manners, affected culture, and a mixture of timorous 


(1) Madame de la Popeliniére, whose adventures and the misadventures of her hus- 
band are only too well known to the reader of Marmontel’s Memoirs. 
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self-consciousness within and noisy self-assertion without, which 
completes the most distasteful scene that any collected spirit can 
witness. 

tousseau was, as has been said, the secretary of Madame Dupin 
and her step-son, Francueil. He occasionally went with them to 
their country seat in Touraine, one of Henry the Second’s castles 
built for Diana of Poitiers, and here he fared sumptuously every 
day, growing fat asa monk.’ In Paris his means, as we know, were 
too strait. For the first two years he had a salary of nine hundred 
francs: then his employers raised it to as much as fifty louis. For 
the first of the Discourses the publisher gave him nothing, and for 
the second he had to extract his fee penny by penny and after long 
waiting. His comic opera, the Village Soothsayer, was a greater 
success ; it brought him the round sum of two hundred louis from 
the court, and some five and twenty more from the bookseller, and 
so, he says, “the interlude which cost me five or six weeks of work, 
produced nearly as much money as Emile afterwards did, which had 
cost me twenty years of meditation and three years of composition.” 
Before the arrival of this windfall, M. Francueil, who was receiver 
general, offered him the post of cashier in that important depart- 
ment, and Rousseau attended for some weeks to receive the necessary 
instructions. His progress was tardy as usual, and the complexities, 
of accounts were as little congenial to lim as notarial complexities 
had been three and twenty years previously. It is, however, one of 
the characteristics of times of national break-up not to be peremp- 
tory in exacting competence, and Rousseau gravely sat at the receipt 
of custom, doing the day’s duty with as little skill as liking. Before 
he had been long at his post, his official chief, going on a short 
journey, left him in charge of the chest, which happened at the 
moment to contain no more portentous amount than some twelve 
hundred pounds sterling. The disquiet with which the custody of 
this moderate treasure harassed and afflicted Rousseau, not only per- 
suaded him that nature had never designed him to to be the guardian 
of money chests, but also threw him into a fit of very painful 
illness. The surgeons let him understand that within six months he 
would be in the pale kingdoms. The effect of such a hint on a man 
of his temper, and the train of reflections which it would be sure to 
set aflame, are to be foreseen by us who know Rousseau’s fashion of 
dealing with the irksome. Why sacrifice the peace and charm of 
the little fragment of days left to him, to the bondage of an office 

(1) Conf., vii. 119. 

(2) The passages relating to income during his first residence in Paris (1744—1756) 
are at pp. 119, 145, 153, 165, 200, 227, in books vii.—ix. of the Confessions. Rousseau 
told Bernardin de St. Pierre (Gwv., xii. 74) that Emile was sold for 7,000 livres. In 
the Confessions (xi. 126), he says 6000 livres, and one or two hundred copies. It 


may be worth while to add that Diderot and D’Alembert received 1,200 livres a year 
apiece for editing the Encyclopedia. 
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for which he felt nothing but disgust ? How reconcile the austere 
principles which he had just adopted in his denunciation of sciences 
and arts, and his panegyric on the simplicity of the natural life, 
with such duties as he had to perform; and how preach disinterested- 
ness and frugality from amid the cash-boxes of.a receiver gencral ? 
Plainly it was his duty to pass in independence and poverty the 
little time that was yet left to him, to bring all the forces of his 
soul to bear to break the fetters of opinion, and to carry out cour- 
ageously whatever seemed best to himself, without suffering the 
judgment of others to interpose the slightest embarrassment or 
hindrance.’ 

With Rousseau to conceive a project of this kind for simplifying 
his life was to hasten urgently towards its realisation, because such 
projects harmonized with all his strongest predispositions. His 
design mastered and took whole possession of him. He resolved to 
earn his living by copying music, as that was conformable to his 
taste, within his capacity, and compatible with entire personal 
freedom. His patron did as the world is so naturally ready to do 
with those who choose the stoic’s way; he declared that Rousseau 
was gone mad.” Talk like this had no effect on a man whom self- 
indulgence Jed into a path that others would only have been forced 
into by self-denial. Let it be said, however, that this is a form of self- 
indulgence of which society is never likely to see an excess, and mean- 
while we may continue to pay it respect as assuredly leaning to 
virtue’s side. Energetic moral reform was not a common sight in a 
generation whose chiefs placed all their hopes for the race in per- 
fecting intellectual power, nor is it very common in most generations. 
Rousseau’s many lapses from grace perhaps deserve a certain 
gentleness of treatment after the time when with deliberation and 
collected effort he set himself to the hard task of fitting his private 
life to his public principles. Anything that heightens the self- 
respect of the race is good for us to behold, and it is a permanent 
source of comfort to all who thirst after reality in teachers, whether 
their teaching happens to be our own or not, to find that the apostle 
of social equality was not a fine gentleman, nor the preacher of 
democracy a hanger-on to the silly skirts of fashion. 

Rousseau did not merely throw up « post which would one day have 
made him rich. Stoicism on the heroic peremptory scale is not so 
difficult as the application of the same principle to trifles. Besides 
this greater sacrifice, he gave up the pleasant things for which most 
men value the money that procures them, and instituted an austere 
sumptuary reform in truly Genevese spirit. His sword was laid 
aside; for flowing peruke was substituted the small round wig; he 
left off gilt buttons and white stockings, and he sold his watch with 


(1) Conf., viii. 154—7. (2) Ibid., viii. 160. 
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the joyful and singular thought that he would never aguin need to 
know the time. One sacrifice remained to be made. Part of his 
equipment for the Venetian embassy had been a large stock of fine 
linen, and for this he retained a particular affection, for both now 
and always Rousseau had a passion for personal cleanliness, as he 
had for corporeal wholesomeness. He was seasonably delivered from 
bondage to his fine linen by aid from without. One Christmas eve 
it lay drying in a garret, in the rather considerable quantity of 
forty-two shirts, when a thief, always suspected to be the brother of 
Theresa, broke open the door and carried off the treasure, leaving 
Rousseau henceforth to be the contented wearer of coarser stuffs.' 

We may place this reform towards the end of the year 1750, or 
the beginning of 1751, when his mind was agitated by the busy 
discussion which his first Discourse excited, and by the new ideas of 
literary power which its reception by the public naturally awakened 
inhim. “It takes,” wrote Diderot, “right above the clouds; never 
was such a success.”” We can hardly have a surer sign 0; a man’s 
fundamental sincerity than that his first triumph, the first revelation 
to him of his power, instead -of seducing him to frequent the 
mischievous and disturbing circle of his applauders, should throw 
him inwards upon himself and his own principles with new earnest- 
ness and refreshed independence. Rousseau very soon made up his 
mind what the world was worth to him ; and this, not as the ordinary 
sentimentalist or satirist does by way of set-off against the indulgence 
of personal foibles, but from full recognition of his own qualities, of 
the limits of our capacity of life, and of the limits of the world’s 
power to satisfy us. ‘“‘ When my destiny threw me into the whirlpool 
of society,” he wrote in his last meditation on the course of his own 
life, “I found nothing there to give a moment’s solace to my heart. 
Regret for my sweet leisure followed me everywhere, and shed 
indifference or disgust over all that might have been within my 
reach leading to fortune and honours. Uncertain in the disquiet of 
my desires, 1 hoped for little, I obtained less, and I felt even amid 
gleams of prosperity that if I obtained all that I supposed myself to 
be seeking, I should still not have found the happiness for which my 
heart was greedily athirst, though without distinctly knowing its 
object. Thus everything served to detach my affections from society, 
even before the misfortunes which were to make me wholly a stranger 
to it. I reached the age of forty, floating between indigence and 
fortune, between wisdom and disorder, full of vices of habit without 
any evil tendency at heart, living at hazard, distracted as to my duties 
without despising them, but often without much clear knowledge what 
they were.” ® 

A brooding nature gives to character a connectedness and unity, 

(1) Conf., viii. 160—1. (2) Ibid., viii. 129. (3) Reéveries, iii. 168. 
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that is in strong contrast with the dispersion and multiformity of 
the active type. The attractions of fame never cheated Rousseau 
into forgetfulness of the commanding principle that a man’s life 
ought to be steadily composed to oneness with itself in all its parts, 
and not crowded with a wild mixture of aim and emotion, like 
distracted masks in high carnival. He complains of the philosophers 
with whom he came into contact, that their philosophy was something 
foreign to them and outside of their own lives. They studied human 
nature for the sake of talking learnedly about it, not for the sake of 
self-knowledge, and laboured to instruct others, not to enlighten 
themselves within. When they published a book, its contents only 
interested them to the extent of making the world accept it, without 
applying any of it to their own use, and without seriously troubling 
themselves whether it were true or false, provided that it was not 
refuted. ‘“ For my own part, when I desired to learn, it was to know 
things myself and not to teach others; I always believed that before 
instructing others, it was proper to begin by knowing enough for 
one’s self; and of all the studies that I have tried to follow in my 
life in the midst of men, there is hardly one that I should not have 
followed equally if I had been alone and shut up in a desert island 
for the rest of my days.” * 

When we think of Turgot, whom Rousseau occasionally met 
among the society which he denounces, such a denunciation sounds 
a little outrageous. But then Turgot was the one sane French- 
man of the eighteenth century. Voltaire who ranks next in 
this respect, chose to be an exile from the society of Paris and 
Versailles as pertinaciously as Rousseau did, and he spoke more 
bitterly of it in verse than Rousseau ever spoke bitterly of it in prose.” 
It was, as has been so often said, a society dominated by women, 
from the king’s mistress who helped to ruin France, down to the 
financier’s wife who gave suppers to flashy men of letters. The 
eighteenth century salon has been described as having three stages ;* 
the salon of 1780, still retaining some of the stately domesticity, 
elegance, dignity, of the age of Lewis XIV.; that of 1780, grave, 
cold, dry, given to dissertation; and between the two the salon of 
1760, full of stir, excitement, brilliance, frivolous originality, glitter- 
ing wastefulness. Though this division of time must not be pressed 
too closely, it is certain that the era of Rousseau’s advent in litera- 
ture with his Discourses fell in with the climax of social unreality 
in the surface intercourse of France, and that the same date marks 
the highest point of feminine activity and power. 

The common mixture of much reflective morality in theory, with 

(1) Rev. iii. 166. 
(2) See the Epitre d Mdme. la Marquise du Chatelet, sur la Calomnie. 
(3) La femme au 18i¢me siecle, par MM. de Goncourt, p. 40. 
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much light-hearted immorality in practice, never entered so largely 
into manners. We have constantly to wonder how they analyzed 
and defined the word Virtue, to which they so constantly appealed in 
letters, conversation, and books, as the sovereign object for our deepest 
and warmest adoration. A whole company of habitual -adulterers 
and adulteresses would melt into floods of tears over a hymn to virtue, 
which they must surely have held of too sacred an essence to mix 
itself with any one virtue in particular, except that very considerable 
one of charitably letting all do as they please. It is much, however, 
that these tears if not very burning were really honest. Society, 
though not believing deeply or at all in the supernatural, was not 
cursed with an arid, parching, and hardened scepticism about the 
genuineness of good emotions in man, and so long as people keep this 
baleful poison out of their hearts, their lives remain worth living. 

It is true that cynicism in the case of some women of this time 
occasionally sounded in a truly diabolic key, as when one said, “ It is 
your lover to whom you should never say that you don’t believe in 
god; but to one’s husband tiat does not matter, because in the case 
of a lover one must reserve for qne’s self some door of escape, and 
devotional scruples cut everything short.”’ Or here: “I do not 
distrust anybody, for that is a deliberate act; but I do not trust 
anybody, and there is no trouble in this.”? Or again in the word. 
thrown to a man vaunting the probity of some one: “ What, can a 
man of intelligence like you accept the prejudice of meuwm and tuum ?”” 
Such speech, however, was probably most often a mere freak of the 
tongue, a mode and fashion, as who should go to a masked ball in 
guise of Mephistopheles, without anything more Mephistophelian 
about him than red apparel and peaked toes. ‘She was charming,” 
said one of a newcomer; ‘she did not utter a word which was not 
a paradox.”* ‘This was the passing taste. Jfuman nature is able to 
keep itself wholesome in fundamentals even under very great diffi- 
culties, and it is as wise as it is charitable in judging a sharp and 
cynical tongue to make large allowances for mere costume. 

In respect of the light companionship of common usage, however, 
it is exactly the costume which comes closest to us, and bad taste in 
that is most jarring and least easily forgiven. ‘There is a certain 
stage in an observant person’s experience of the heedlessness, indo- 
lence, and native folly of men and women—and if his observation 
be conducted in a catholic spirit he will probably see something of 
this not merely in others—when the tolerable average sanity of human 
arrangements strikes him as the most marvellous of all the fortunate 
accidents in the universe. Rousseau could not even accept the fact 

(1) Madame d’Epinay’s Wem., i. 296. 


(2) Quoted in Goncourt’s Femme au 18ieme siéele, p. 376. 
(3) Ib., p. 337. (4) Mdlle. L’Espinasse’s Letfers, ii. 89. 
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of this miraculous result, the provisional and temporary sanity of 
things, and he confronted society with eyes of haggard chagrin. A 
great lady asked him how it was that she had not seen him for an age. 
“Because when I wish to see you, I wish to see no one but you. 
What do you want me to do in the midst of your society ? I should 
cut a sorry figure in a circle of mincing tripping coxcombs; they do 
not suit me.” This provoked the lady to ask him his opinion of 
herself. ‘If you are not absolutely content with what you are now, 
you may be so with what I undertake that you shall become, if these 
fine gentlemen and dainty ladies do not meddle; but I declare that 
they would degrade the best nature that heaven ever created. Shall 
I tell you what people say of you ? They believe you to have no cha- 
racter, a kindly soul, but hollow, with some turn for intrigue, incon- 
stant, light, a good deal of finesse, a good deal of pretension to wit, 
which is after all, they say, only superficial in you.” We cannot 
wonder that on some occasion when her son’s proficiency was to be 
tested before a company of friends, Madame d’Epinay prayed Rous- 
seau to be of them, on the ground that he would be sure to ask the 
child outrageously absurd questions, which would give gaiety to the 
affair.” As it happened, the unwise father rewarded the child’s 
performance with the gift of a superb suit of cherry-coloured velvet 
extravagantly trimmed with costly lace—the peasant from whose 
sweat and travail the money had been wrung went in heavy rags, and 
his children lived as the beasts of the field. The poor youth was 
ill dealt with. ‘That is verf fine,” said rude Duclos, “ but remem- 
ber that a fool in lace is still a fool.” Rousseau, in reply to the 
child’s importunity, was still blunter: “Sir, I am no judge of finery, 
I am only a judge of man; I wished to talk with you a little while 
ago, but I wish so no longer.’’® 
There were circumstances when exasperation at the flippant tone 
about him carried him beyond the ordinary bounds of that polite 
time. A guest at table asked contemptuously what was the use of a 
nation like the I’rench having reason, if they did not use it. “ They 
mock the other nations of the earth, and yet are the most credulous 
of all.” Rovsszau: “I forgive them for their credulity, but not for 
condemning those who are credulous in some other way.” Some one 
said that in matters of religion everybody was right, but that every- 
body should remain in that in which he had been born. Rovssrav, 
with warmth: ‘“ Not so, by God, if it is a bad one, for then it can do 
nothing but harm.” Then some one contended that religion always 
did some good, as a kind of rein to the common people who had no 
other morality. All the rest cried out at this in indignant remonstrance, 
one shrewd person remarking that the common people had much live- 
lier fear of being hanged than of being damned. The conversation was 
(1) Madame d’Epinay’s Mém., i. 390. (2) Ib., ii. 47—8. 





(3) Ib., ii. 55. 
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broken off for a moment by the hostess calling out, “ After all, one 
must nourish the tattered affair we call our body, so ring and let 
them bring us the joint.” This done, the servants dismissed, and 
the door shut, the discussion was resumed with such vehemence by 
Duclos and Saint Lambert, that, says the ledy who tells us the story, 
“T feared they were bent on destroying all religion, and I prayed 
for some mercy to be shown at any rate to natural religion.” There 
was not a whit more for that than for the rest. Rousseau declared 
himself paullo infirmior, and clung to the morality of the gospel, as 
the natural morality which in old times constituted the whole and only 
erced. ‘ But what is a god,” cried one impetuous disputant, “‘ who 
gets angry and is appeased again?”’ Rousseau began to murmur 
between grinding teeth, and a tide of pleasantries set in at his expense, 
to which came this: “If it is a piece of cowardice to suffer ill to be 
spoken of one’s friend behind his back, ’tis a crime to suffer ill to be 
spoken of one’s god, who is present; and for my part, sirs, I believe 
in god.” ‘J admit,” said the atheistic champion, “ that it is a fine 
thing to see this god bending his brow to earth and watching with 
admiration the conduct of a Cato. But this notion is like many 
others very useful in some great heads, such as Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius, Socrates, where it can only produce heroism, but it is the 
germ of all madnesses.” Rousseau: “Sirs, I leave the room, if you 
say another word more,” and rising he was proceeding to fulfil his 
threat, when the entry of a newcomer stopped the discussion." 

His words on another occasion show how all he saw helped to keep 
up a fretted condition of mind, in one whose soft tenacious memory 
turned daily back to simple and unsophisticated days among the 
green valleys, and refused to acquiesce in the conditions of changed 
climate. So terrible a thing is it to be the bondsman of reminis- 
cence. Madame d’Epinay was suspected, wrongfully as it after- 
wards proved, of having destroyed some valuable papers belonging 
to a dead relative. There was much idle and cruel gossip in an ill- 
natured world. Rousseau, her friend, kept steadfast silence: she 
challenged his opinion. ‘ What am I to say,” he answered: “I go 
and come, and all that I hear outrages and revolts me. I see the 
one so evidently malicious and so adroit in their injustice; the 
others so awkward and so stupid in their good intentions, that I am 
tempted (and it is not the first time) to look on Paris as a cavern of 
brigands, of whom every traveller in his turn is the victim. What 
gives me the worst idea of society is to see how eager each person is 
to pardon himself, on account of the number of the people who are 
like him.” ? 

Notwithstanding his hatred of this cavern of brigands, and the 
little pains he took to conceal his feelings from any individual 
(1) Madame d’Epinay’s Mém., i. 378—81. (2) Ib., i. 443. 
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brigand, whether male or female, with whom he had to deal, he 
found out that “it is not always so easy as people suppose to be poor 
and independent.” Merciless invasion of his time in every shape 
made his life wearincss. Sometimes he had the courage to turn and 
rend the invader, as in the letter to a painter who sent him the same 
copy of verses three times, requiring immediate acknowledgment. 
“Tt is not just,” at length wrote the exasperated Rousseau, “ that I 
should be tyrannized over for your pleasure; not that my time is 
precious, as you say; it is either passed in suffering, or it is lost in 
idleness; but when I cannot employ it usefully for some one, I do 
not wish to be hindered from wasting it in my own fashion. A 
single minute thus usurped is what all the kings of the universe 
could not give me back, and it is to be my own master that I flee 
from the idle folk of towns,—people as thoroughly wearied as they 
are thoroughly wearisome—who not knowing what to do with their 
own time, waste that of others.”* The more abruptly he treated 
visitors, persecuting dinner-givers, and all the tribe of the importu- 
nate, the more obstinate they were in possessing themselves of his 
time. In seizing the hours they were keeping his purse empty, as 
well as keeping up constant irritation in his soul. He appears to 
have earned forty sous for a morning’s work, and to have counted 
this a fair fee, remarking modestly that he could not well subsist on 
less." He had one chance of a pension, which he threw from him 
in a truly characteristic manner. 

When he came to Paris he composed his musical diversion of the 
Muses Galantes, which was performed (1745) in the presence of 
Rameau, under the patronage of M. de la Popeliniére. Rameau 
apostrophized the unlucky composer with much violence, declaring 
that one half of the piece was the work of a master, while the other 
was that of a person entirely ignorant of the musical rudiments ; 
the bad work therefore was Rousseau’s own, and the good was a 
plagiarism.’ This repulse did not daunt the hero who had conducted 
a piece of his own at Neuchatel, before he knew a single element of 
composition. Five or six years afterwards on a visit to Passy, as he 
was lying awake in bed, he conceived the idea of a pastoral interlude 
after the manner of the Italian comic operas. In six days the Village 
Soothsayer was sketched, and in three weeks virtually completed. 
Duclos procured its rehearsal at the opera, and after some debate it 
was performed before the court at Fontainebleau. The Plutarchian 
stoic, its author, went from Paris in a court coach, but his Roman 
tone deserted him, and he felt shamefaced as a school-boy before the 
great world ; such divinity doth hedge even a Lewis XV., and even 

(1) Corr., i. 317. Sept. 14, 1756. 


(2) Letter to Madame de Créqui, 1752.—orr,, i. 171. 
(3) Conf., vii. 104. 
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in the soul of Genevan temper. The piece was played with great 
success, and the composer was informed that he would the next day 
have the honour of being presented to the most christian king, who 
would probably mark his favour by the bestowal of a pension." 
Rousseau was tossed with many doubts. Ife would fain have greeted 
the king with some word that should show sensibility to the royal 
graciousness without compromising republican severity, “clothing 
some great and useful truth in a fine and deserved compliment.” 
This moral difficulty was heightened by a physical one, for he was 
liable to an infirmity which, if it should overtake him in presence of 
king and courtiers, would land him in an embarrassment worse than 
death. What would become of him if mind or body should fail, if 
either he should be driven into precipitate retreat, or else there 
should escape him, instead of the great truth wrapped delicately 
round in veracious panegyric, a heavy shapeless word of foolishness ? 
He fled in terror, and flung up the chance of pension and patronage. 
We perceive the born dreamer, with a phantasmagoric imagination, 
seizing nothing in just proportion and true relation, paralysing 
the spirit with terror of unrealities; in short, with the most fatal 
form of moral cowardice, which perhaps it is a little dangerous to 
try to analyze into fine names. After all it is only the lad who 
ran away from Geneva to avoid a beating, and charged the innocent 
servant at Turin with his own theft, who has grown up into a man. 
When Rousseeu got back to Paris he was amazed to find that 
Diderot spoke to him of this abandonment of the pension, with a 
fire that he could never have expected from a philosopher, Rousseau 
plainly sharing the opinion of more vulgar souls that philosopher 
is but fool writ large. ‘He said that if 1 was disinterested on my 
own account I had no right to be so on that of Madame Le Vasseur 
and her daughter, and that I owed it to them not te pass by any 
possible and honest means of giving them bread. . . . . This 
was the first real dispute I had with him, and all our quarrels 
that followed were of the same kind; he laying down for me what 
he insisted that I should do, and I refusing because I thought that I 
ought not todo it.”* Our relish for the adviser’s good sense is blunted 
by the circumstance that Diderot kept his own wife and household 
in penury, while he was earning a little money for a greedy mistress 
by writing one of the filthiest books in the world. After all, zeal 
that another should be discreet is well known to be the most glowing 
of all restoratives for the moral languor that follows one’s own indis- 
cretion, and your moralist is not seldom a man who pays for his own 


(1) The Devin du Village was played at Fontainebleau on October 18, 1752; and at the 
opera at Paris in March, 17538. Madame de Pompadour took a part in it in a private 
performance. See Rousseau’s note to her, Corv., i. 178. 

(2) Conf., viii. 190. 
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senselessness and disorder by the hearty stripes which he deals to the 
back of a friend. 

Let us abstain, at this and all other points, from being too sure 
that we easily see to the bottom of our Rousseau. When we are 
most ready to fling up the book and pronounce him all selfishness 
and sophistry, some trait is at hand to revive moral interest in him, 
and show him unlike common men, reverent of truth and human 
dignity. There is a slight anecdote of this kind connected with his 
visit to Fontainebleau. The day after the representation of his piece, 
he happened to be taking his breakfast in some public place. An 
officer entered and proceeding to describe the performance of the 
previous day, told at great length all that had happened, depicted 
the composer with much minuteness, and gave a circumstantial 
account of his conversation. In this story, which was told with 
equal assurance and simplicity, there was not a word of truth, as 
was clear from the fact that the author of whom he spoke with such 
intimacy, sat unknown and unrecognised before his eyes. The 
effect on Rousseau was singular enough. 


“The man was a certain 
age; he had no coxcombical or swaggering air; his expression 


bespoke a man of merit, and his cross of St. Lewis showed that he 
was an old officer. While he was retailing his untruths J grew red 


in the face, I lowered my eyes, I sat on thorns; I tried to think of 
some means of believing him to have made a mistake in good faith. 
At length, trembling lest some one should recognise me and confront 
him, I hastened to finish my chocolate without saying a word; and 
stooping down as I passed in front of him, I went out as fast as pos- 
sible, while the people present discussed his tale. I perceived in the 
street that I was bathed in sweat, and I am sure that if any one 
had recognised me and called me by name before I got out, they 
would have seen in me the shame and embarrassment of a culprit, 
simply from a feeling of the pain the poor man would have had to 
suffer, if his lie had been discovered.”?! One who can feel thus 
vividly humiliated by the meanness of another, assuredly has in him- 
self the wholesome salt of respect for the erectness of his fellows, as 
well as the rare sentiment that the compromise of integrity in one 
of them is as a stain on his own self-esteem and a lowering of his 
own moral stature. There is more deep love of humanity in this than 
in giving many alms, and it was not the less deep for being the pro- 
duct of impulse and sympathetic emotion, and not of a logical sorites. 

In the summer of 1754, Rousseau, in company with his Theresa, 
went to revisit the city of his birth, partly because an exceptionally 
favourable occasion presented itself, but in yet greater part because 
he was growing increasingly weary of the uncongenial world in which 
he moved. On his road he turned aside to visit her who had been 

(1) Conf., viii. 183. 
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more than even his birthplace to him, and he felt the shock known to 
all who cherish a vision for a dozen years and then suddenly front 
the changed reality, forgetful of the commonplace which we only 
remember for others, that time wears hard and ugly lines into the 
face that recollection at each new energy makes lovelier with an 
added sweetness. ‘I saw her,” he says, “but in what a state, oh 
god, in what debasement! Was this the same Madame de Warens, 
in those days so brilliant, to whom the priest of Pontverre had sent 
me? How my heart was torn by the sight!” Alas, as has been 
said with a truth that daily experience proves to those whom pity and 
self-knowledge have made most indulgent, as to those whom pinched 
maxims have made most rigorous,—morality is the nature of things.’ 
We may have a humane tenderness for our Manon Lescaut, but we 
have a deep presentiment all the time that the poor wretch must die 
in a penal settlement. It is partly a question of time; whether death 
comes fast enough to sweep you out of reach of the penalties which 
the nature of things may appoint, but which, in their fieriest shape, 
are mostly of the loitering kind. Death was unkind to Madame 
de Warens, and the unhappy soul lived long enough to find that 
morality does mean something after all; that our old hoary world has 
not fixed on prudence in the outlay of money asa good thing, out of 
avarice or pedantic dryness of heart, nor on some continence and order 
in the relations of men and women as a good thing, out of cheerless 
grudge to the body, but because the breach of such virtues is in the 
long run deadly to mutual trust, to strength, to freedom, to collected- 
ness, which are the reserve of humanity against days of ordeal. 

Rousseau says that he tried hard to prevail upon his fallen bene- 
factress to leave Savoy, to come and take up her abode peacefully 
with him, while he and Theresa would devote their days to making 
her happy. He had not forgotten her in the little glimpse of pros- 
perity ; he had sent her money when he had it.? She was sunk in 
indigence, for her pension had long been forestalled, but still she 
refused to change her home. While Rousseau was at Geneva she 
came to see him. ‘She lacked money to complete her journey; I 
had not enough about me; I sent it to her an hour afterwards by 
Theresa. Poor Maman! Let me relate this trait of her heart. The 
only trinket she had left was a small ring; she took it from her finger 
to place it on Theresa’s, who instantly put it back, as she kissed the 
noble hand, and bathed it with her tears.”” In after years he poured 
bitter reproaches upon himself for not quitting all to attach his 
lot to hers until her last hour; and he was always haunted by 
the liveliest and most enduring remorse.’ Here is the worst of 

(1) Madame de Staél insisted that her father said this, and Necker insisted that it 
was his daughter’s. 

(2) Corr.,i. 176. Feb. 13, 1753. (3) Conf., viii. 208—10. 
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measuring duty by sensation instead of principle; if the sensations 
happen not to be in right order at the critical moment, the chance 
goes by, never to return, and then, as memory in the best of such 
temperaments is long though not without intermittence, old sentiment 
revives and drags the man into a burning pit.’ Rousseau appears 
not to have seen her again, but the thought of her remained with 
him to the end like a soft vesture, fragrant with something of 
the sweet mysterious perfume of many-scented night in the silent 
garden at Charmettes. She died in a hovel eight years after this, 
sunk in disease, misery, and neglect, and was put away in the ceme- 
tery on the heights above Chambéri.' Rousseau consoled himself 
with thoughts of another world that should re-unite him to her and be 
the dawn of new happiness ; like a man who should illusorily confound 
the last glistening of a wintry sunset seen through dark yew-branches 
with the broad-beaming strength of the summer morning. “If I 
thought,” he said, “ that I should not see her in the other life, my 
poor imagination would shrink from the idea of perfect bliss which 
I would fain promise myself in it.”’* To pluck so gracious a flower 
of hope on the edge of the sombre ccholess gulf of nothingness into 
which our friend has slid silently down, is a natural impulse of the 
sensitive soul, numbing remorse and giving a moment’s relief to the 
hunger and thirst of a tenderness that has been robbed of its object ; 
yet would not men be more likely to have deeper love for those about 
them and a keener dread of filling a house with aching hearts, if they 
courageously realised from the beginning of their days that we have 
none of this perfect companionable bliss to promise ourselves in other 
worlds, that the black and horrible grave is indeed the end of our 
communion, and that we know one another no more ? 


The first interview between Rousseau and Madame de Warens was 
followed by his ludicrous conversion to catholicism (1728) ; the last 
was contemporary with his re-conversion to the faith in which he 
had been reared. The sight of Geneva gave new fire to his repub- 
licap. enthusiasm ; he surrendered himself to transports of patriotic 
zeal. The thought of the Parisian world he had left behind, with 
its frivolity, its petulance, its disputation over all things in heaven 
and on the earth, its profound deadness to all civic activity, quick- 
ened his admiration for the simple, industrious, and independent 
community from which he never forgot that he was sprung. But no 
catholic could enjoy the rights of citizenship; so Rousseau pro- 
ceeded to reflect that the gospel is the same for all christians, and 
the substance of dogma only differs because people interposed with 

































(1) Her death must have taken place in August, 1762; see a letter of M. de Conzié 
to Rousseau, in M. Streckeisen-Moultou’s collection, ii. 445. 
(2) Conf., xii. 288. 
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explanations of what they could not understand ; that therefore it is 
in each country the business of the sovereign only to fix both the 
worship, and the amount and quality of unintelligible dogma; that 
consequently it is the citizen’s duty to admit the dogma and follow 
the worship by law appointed. ‘“ The society of the encyclopzdists, 
far from shaking my faith, had confirmed it by my natural aversion 
for partisanship and controversy. The reading of the bible, espe- 
cially of the gospel, to which I had applied myself for several years, 
had made me despise the low and childish interpretation put upon 
the words of Christ by the people who were least worthy to under- 
stand him. In a word, philosophy by drawing me towards the 
essential in religion, had drawn me away from that stupid mass of 
trivial formulas with which men had overlaid and darkened it.” We 
may be sure that if Rousseau had a strong inclination towards a 
given course of action, he would have no difficulty in putting his 
case in a blaze of brightest light, and surrounding it with endless 
emblems and devices of superlative conviction. In short, he sub- 
mitted himself faithfully to the instruction of the pastor of his 
parish ; was closely catechised by a commission of members of the 
consistory ; received from them a certificate that he had satisfied the 
requirements of doctrine in all points ; was received to partake of the 
communion, and finally restored to all his rights as a citizen.” 

This was no farce, such as Voltaire played now and again at the 
expense of an unhappy bishop or unhappier parish priest ; nor such 
as Rousseau himself had played six and twenty years before, at the 
expense of those honest catholics of Turin whose helpfui donation 
of twenty francs in small money had marked their enthusiasm over 
a soul that had been lost and was found again. Ie was never a 
catholic any more than he was ever an atheist, and if it might be said 
in one sense that he was no more a protestant than he was either of 
these two, yet he was emphatically the child of protestantism. It 
is hardly too much to say that one bred in catholic tradition and 
observance, accustomed to think of the whole life of men as only a 
manifestation of the unbroken life of the church, and of all the 
several communities of men as members of that great organization 
which binds one order to another and each generation to those that 
have gone before and those that come after, would never have 
dreamed that monstrous dream of a _ state of mature as a 
state of perfection, never have held up the idea of society as 
an organism with normal parts and conditions of growth to ridi- 
cule and hate, and never have left the spirit of man standing in 
bald isolation from history, from his fellows, from a church, from a 
mediator, face to face with the great vague phantasm. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it likely that one born and reared in the religious 


(1) Conf., viii. 210. (2) Gaberel’s Rousseau et les Genevois, p. 62. Conf., viii. 212. 
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school of authority with its elaborately disciplined hierarchy, would 
have conceived that passion for political liberty, that zeal for the 
rights of peoples against rulers, that energetic enthusiasm for a free 
life, which constituted the fire and essence of Rousseau’s writing. As 
illustration of this let us remark how Rousseau’s teaching fared 
when it fell upon a catholic country like France; so many of its 
principles were assimilated by the revolutionary schools as were 
wanted for violent dissolvents, and the rest dropped away, and in 
this rejected portion was precisely the most vital part of his system ; 
in other words, in no country has the power of collective organiza- 
tion been so pressed and exalted as in revolutionized France, and in 
no country has a truly free life been made to count for so little. 
With such force does the ancient system of temporal and spiritual 
organization reign in the minds of those who think most confidently 
that they have cast it wholly out of them. The use of reason 
may lead a man far, but the past has cut the groove. 

In re-embracing the protestant confession, therefore, Rousscau 
was not leaving catholicism, to which he had never really passed 
over; he was only undergoing in entire gravity of spirit a formality 
which reconciled him with his native city and re-united the strands of 
spiritual connection with it, which had never been more than super- 
ficially parted. There can be little doubt that the four months which 
he spent in Geneva in 1754 marked a very critical time in the for- 
mation of some of the most memorable of his opinions. He came 
from Paris full of inarticulate and smouldering resentment against 
the irreverence and denial of the materialistic circle which used to 
meet at the house of D’Holbach, and of which the leader was his 
own intimate friend Diderot. What sort of opinions he found pre- 
vailing among the most enlightened of the Genevese pastors we 
know from an abundance of sources. D’Alembert had three or four 
years later than this to suffer a bitter attack from them, but the 
account of the creed of some of the ministers which he gave in his 
article on Geneva in the Encyclopedia was substantially correct. 
‘** Many of them,” he wrote, “ have ceased to believe in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Hell, one of the principal points in our belief, is 
no longer one with many of the Genevese pastors, who contend that it 
is an insult to the divinity to imagine that a being full of goodness 
and justice can be capable of punishing our faults by an eternity 
of torment. In a word they have no other creed than pure socinian- 
ism, rejecting everything that they call mysteries, and supposing 
the first principle of a true religion to be that it shall propose 
nothing for belief which clashes with reason. Religion here is 
almost reduced to the adoration of one single god, at least among 
nearly all who do not belong to the common people; and a certain 
respect for Jesus Christ and the scriptures is nearly the only thing 
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that distinguishes the christianity of Geneva from pure deism.” ' 
And it would be easy to trace the growth of these rationalising ten- 
dencies. Throughout the seventeenth century men sprung up who 
anticipated some of the rationalistic arguments of the eighteenth, in 
denying the trinity,” and so forth, but the time was not then ripe. 
The general conditions grew more favourable. Burnet who was in 
Geneva in 1685-6 says that though there were not many among the 
Genevese of the first form of learning, ‘“ yet almost everybody here 
has a good tincture of a learned education.”*® The pacification of | 
civic troubles in 1738 was followed by quarter of a century of 
extreme prosperity and contentment, and it is in such periods that 
the minds of men previously trained are wont to turn to the great 
matters of speculation. There was at all times a constant communi- 
cation, both public and private, going on between Geneva and Hol- 
land, as was only natural between the two chief protestant centres 
of the continent. The controversy of the seventeenth century 
between the two churches was as keenly followed in Geneva as at 
Leyden, and there is more than one Genevese writer who deserves 
a place in the history of the transition in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century from theology proper to that metaphysical theo- 
logy, which was the first marked dissolvent of dogma within the 
protestant bodies. To this general movement of the epoch, of course, ° 
Descartes supplied the first impulse. The leader of the movement 
in Geneva, that is of an attempt to pacify the christian churches on 
the basis of some such deism as was shortly to find such passionate 
expression in the Savoyard Vicar’s Confession of Faith, was 
John Alphonse Turretini (1661-1737). He belonged to a family 
of Italian refugees from Lucca, and his grandfather had been sent 
on a mission to Holland for aid in defence of Geneva against 
catholic Savoy. He went on his travels in 1692; he visited Holland 
where he saw Bayle, and England where he saw Newton, and France 
where he saw Bossuet. Chouet initiated him into the mysteries of 
Descartes. All this bore fruit when he returned home, and his elo- 
quent exposition of rationalistic ideas aroused the usual ery of heresy 
from the people who not unnaturally insist that deism is not chris- 
tianity. There was much stir for many years, but he succeeded in 
holding his own, and in finding many considerable followers.* For 

(1) The Venerable Company of Pastors and Professors of the Church and Academy of 
Geneva appointed a committee, as in duty bound, to examine these allegations, and the 
committee, equally in duty bound, reported (Feb. 10, 1758) with mild indignation, that 
they were unfounded, and that the flock was untainted by unseasonable use of its mind. 
See on this Rousseau’s Lettres écrites de la Montagne, ii. 231. 

(2) See Picot’s Hist. de Genéve, ii. 415, 


(8) Letters containing an account of Switzerland, Italy, §c., in 1685—6. By G. Burnet. 
P:@. 


(4) J. A. Turretini’s complete works were published as late as 1776, including among 
much besides that no longer interests men, an Oratio de Scientiarum Vanitate et Prestantia 
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example, some three years or so after his death, or towards 1740, a 
work appeared in Geneva under the title of La Religion essen- 
tielle d (Homme, showing that faith in the existence of a god 
suflices, and treating with contempt the belief in the inspiration 
of the gospels.’ 

Thus we see what vein of thought was running through the graver 
and more active minds of Geneva about the time of Rousseau’s visit. 
Whether it be true or not that the accepted belief of many of the 
preachers was a pure deism, it is certain that the theory was fully 
launched among them, and that those who could not accept it were 
still pressed to refute it, and in refuting, to discuss. Rousscau’s 
friendships were, according to his own account, almost entirely among 
the ministers of religion and the professors of the academy, precisely 
the sort of persons who would be most sure to familiarise him in the 
course of frequent conversations, with the current religious ideas and 
with the arguments by which they were opposed or upheld. We 
may picture the effect on his mind of the difference in tone and 
temper in these grave, candid, and careful men, and the tone of his 
Parisian friends in discussing the same high themes; how this 
difference wouid strengthen his repugnance, and corroborate his own 
inborn spirit of veneration ; how he would here feel himself in his 
own world, for as wise men have noticed, it is not so much difference 
of opinion that stirs resentment in us, at least in great subjects where 
the difference is not trivial but profound, as difference in gravity of 
humour and manner of moral approach. He returned to Paris (Oct. 
1754) warm with the resolution to give up his concerns there, and 
in the spring go back once and for all to the city of liberty and 
virtue, where men revered wisdom and reason instead of wasting life 
in the trivialities of literary good taste. 

This project, however, grew cool. The dedication of his Dis- 
course on Inequality to the republic was received with indifference 
by some and indignation by others.* Nobody thought it a compli- 
ment, and some thought it an impertinence. This was one reason 
which turned his purpose aside. Another was the fact that the 
illustrious Voltaire now also signed himself Swiss, and boasted that if 
he shook his wig the powder flew over the whole of the tiny republic. 


(vol. iii. 437), not at all in the vein of Rousseau’s Discourse, und a treatise in four parts, 
De Legibus Naturalibus, in which, among other matters, he refutes Hobbes and assails 
the doctrine of Utility (i. 173, etc.), by limiting its definition to rd wpdc¢ éavriy in its 
narrowest sense. ile appears to have been a student of Spinoza (i. 326). Francis 
Turretini, his father, took part in the discussion as to the nature of the treaty or con- 
tract between God and man in a piece entitled Fedus Nature «a primo homine raptun, 
cjusque Prevaricationem posteris imputatam (1675). 

(1) Gaberel’s Liglise de Geneve, ili. 188. 

(2) Corr, i. 223 (to Vernes, April 5, 1754). 

(3) Conf., viii. 215—6. Corr., i. 208 (to Perdriau, Nov. 28, 1754). 
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Rousseau felt certain that he would make a revolution in Geneva, and 
that he should find in his native country the tone, the air, the 
manners, which were driving him from Paris. From that moiment 
he counted Geneva lost. Perhaps he ought to make head against the 
disturber, but what could he do alone, timid and bad talker as he was, 
against a man arrogant, rich, supported by the credit of the great, of 
brilliant eloquence, and already the very idol of women and young 
men. Perhaps it would not be uncharitable to suspect that this 
was a reason after the event, for no man was ever so fond as 
Niousseau, or so clever a master in the art, of covering an accident in 
a fine envelope of principle, and, as we shall see, he was at this time 
writing to Voltaire in strains of effusive panegyric. In this case he 
almost tells us that the one real reason why he did not return to 
Geneva was that he found a shelter from Paris close at hand. Even 
before then, he had begun to conceive characteristic doubts whether 
his fellow-citizens at Geneva would not be nearly as hostile to his 
love of living solitarily and after his own fashion as the good people 
of Paris. ‘“ Those people,” he complained of his Genevese acquaint- 
ances on his return, “ barely know me, yet they write to me as if I 
were their brother. I know that this is the advantage of the re- 
publican spirit, but I rather distrust such hot friends, there must be 
some object in it.”* This is the first word of that mania of suspicion 
which now so rapidly reached such ghastly and crushing proportion. 

Rousseau has told us a pretty story, how one day he and Madame 
d’Epinay wandering about the park came upon a dilapidated lod 
surrounded by fruit-gardens, in the skirts of the forest of Montmorenc 
how he exclaimed in delight at its solitary charm that here was the 
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very place of refuge made for him ; and how on a second visit he found 
that his good friend had in the interval had the old lodge pulled down 
and replaced by a pretty cottage exactly arranged for his own house- 
hold. ‘ My poor bear,” she said, “there is your place of refuge ; 
it was you who chose it, ’tis friendship offers it; I hope it will drive 
away your cruel notion of going from me.”’* Though moved to 
tears by such kindness, Rousseau did not decide on the spot, but 
continued to waver for some time longer between this retreat and 
return to Geneva. 

When our born solitary, wearied of Paris and half afraid of the 
too friendly importunity of Geneva, at length determined to accept 


(1) Madame d’Epinay, ii, 113. 

(2) Couf., viii. 217. It is worth noticing as bearing on the accuracy of the Confes- 
sions that Madame d’Epinay herself (M/ém., ii. 115) says that when she began to prepare 
the Hermitage for Rousseau he had never been there, and that she was careful to lead 
him to believe that the expense had not been incurred for him. Moreover her letter to 
him describing it, could only have been written to one who had not seen it, and though 
her Memoirs are full of sheer imagination and romance, the documents in them are 
authentic, and this letter is shown to be so by Rousseau’s reply to it. 
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Madame d’Epinay’s offer of the Hermitage on conditions which left 
him an entire sentiment of independence of movement, and freedom 
from all sense of pecuniary obligation, he was immediately exposed 
to a very copious torrent of pleasantry and remonstrance from the 
highly secial circle who met round D’Holbach’s dinner table, and 
who deemed it sheer midsummer madness or even a sign of secret 
depravity to quit their cheerful world for the dismal solitude of 
woods and fields. ‘Only the bad man is alone,” wrote Diderot in 
words which Rousseau kept resentfully in his memory as long as he 
lived. The men and women of the eighteenth century had no com- 
prehension of solitude, the strength which it may impart to the 
vigorous, the poetic graces which it may shed about the life of those 
who are less than vigorous ; and what they did not comprehend, they 
dreaded and abhorred, and thought monstrous in the one man who 
did comprehend it. Sarcasms fell on him like hail, and the 
prophecies usual in cases where a stray soul does not share the common 
tastes of the herd. He would never be able to live without the incense 
and the amusements of the town; he would be back in a fortnight ; 
he would throw up the whole enterprise within three months. 

Amid a shower of such words, springing from men’s perverse blind- 
ness to the binding propriety of keeping all propositions as to what 
is the best way of living in respect of place, hours, companionship, 
strictly relative to each individual case, Rousseau stubbornly shook the 
dust of the city from off his feet and sought new life away from the 
stridulous hum of men. Perhaps we are better pleased to think of 
the unwearied Diderot spending laborious days in factories and 
quarries and workshops and forges, while friendly toilers patiently 
explained to him the structure of stocking looms and velvet looms, 
the processes of metal-casting and wire-drawing and slate-cutting, 
and all the other countless arts and ingenuities of fabrication, which 
he afterwards reproduced to a wondering age in his spacious and 
magnificent repertory of human thought, knowledge, and practical 
achievement. And it is yet more elevating to us to think of the 
true stoic, the great high-souled Turgot, setting forth a little later to 
discharge beneficent duty in the hard field of his distant Limousin in- 
tendance, enduring many things and toiling late and early for long 
years that the burden of others might be lighter, and the welfare of 
the land more assured. But there are many paths for many men, and 
if only magnanimous self-denial has the power of inspiration, and can 
move us with the deep thrill of the heroic, yet every truthful pro- 
test even of excessive personality against the gregarious trifling of 
life in the social groove, has a side which it is not ill for us to consider, 
and perhaps for some men and women in every generation to seek to 
imitate. 


Eprtur. 
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Lizzie put off her journey to Scotland from day to day, though her 
cousin Frank continually urged upon her the expediency of going. 
There were various reasons, he said, why she should go. Her child 
was there, and it was proper that she should be with her child. She 
was living at present with people whose reputation did not stand 
high,—and as to whom all manner of evil reports were flying about 
the town. It was generally thought,—so said Frank,—that that 
Lord George de Bruce Carruthers had assisted Mr. Benjamin in 
stealing the diamonds, and Frank himself did not hesitate to express 
his belief in the accusation. ‘‘Oh no, that cannot be,” said Lizzie, 
trembling. But, though she rejected the supposition, she did not 
reject it very firmly. “And then, you know,” continued Lizzie, “I 
never see him. I have actually only set eyes on him once since the 
second robbery, and then just for a minute. Of course, I used to 
know him,—down at Portray,—but now we are strangers.” Frank 
went on with his objections. He declared that the manner in which 
Mrs. Carbuncle had got up the match between Lucinda Roanoke and 
Sir Griffin was shameful,—all the world was declaring that it was 
shameful,—that she had not a penny, that the girl was an adventurer, 
and that Sir Griffin was an obstinate, pig-headed ruined idiot. It 
was expedient on every account that Lizzie should take herself away 
from that “lot.” The answer that Lizzie desired to make was very 
simple. Let me go as your betrothed bride, and I will start to- 
morrow, —to Scotland or elsewhere, as you may direct. Let that 
little affair be settled, and I shall be quite as willing to get out of 
London as you can be tosend me. But I am in such a peck of 
troubles that something must be settled. And as it seems that after 
all the police are still astray about the necklace, perhaps I needn’t 
run away from them for a little while even yet. She did not say this. 
She did not even in so many words make the first proposition. But 
she did endeavour to make Frank understand that she would obey 
his dictation if he would earn the right to dictate. He either did 
not or would not understand her, and then she became angry with 
him,—or pretended to be angry. “Really, Frank,” she said, “ you 
are hardly fair to me.” 

“Jn what way am I unfair ?” 

“You come here and abuse all my friends, and tell me to 
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here and go there, just as though I were a child. And,—and,— 
and——”’ 

« And what, Lizzie ?”’ 

‘You know what I mean. You are one thing one day and one 
another. I hope Miss Lucy Morris was quite well when you last 
heard from her.” . 

“You have no right to speak to me of Lucy, 
disparagement.” 

“You are treating her very badly, you know that.” 

“lem.” 

“Then why don’t you give it up? Why don’t you let her have 
her chances,—to do what she can with them? You know very 
well that you can’t marry her. You know that you ought not to 
have asked her. You talk of Miss Roanoke and Sir Griffin Tewett. 
There are people quite as bad as Sir Griffin,—or Mrs. Carbuncle 
either. Don’t suppose I am speaking for myself. Tve given up all 
that idle fancy long ago. I shall never marry a second time myself. 
I have made up my mind to that. I have suffered too much 
already.” Then she burst into tears. 

He dried her tears and comforted her, and forgave all the injurious 
things she had said of him. It is almost impossible for a man,—a 
man under forty and unmarried, and who is not a philosopher,—to 
have familiar and affectionate intercourse with a beautiful young 
woman, and carry it on as he might do with a friend of the other 
sex. In his very heart Greystock despised this woman ; he had told 
himself over and over again that were there no Lucy in the case he 
would not marry her, that she was affected, unreal,—and, in fact, a 
liar in every word and look and motion which came from her with 
premeditation. Judging, not from her own account, but from cireum- 
stances as he saw them and such evidence as had reached him, he 
did not condemn her in reference to the diamonds. He had never 
for a moment conceived that she had secreted them. He acquitted 
her altogether from those special charges which had been widely 
circulated against her; but, nevertheless, he knew her to be heartless 
and bad. He had told himself a dozen times that it would be well 
for him that she should be married and taken out of his hands. And 
yet he loved her after a fashion, and was prone to sit near her, and 
was fool enough to be flattered by her caresses. When she would lay 
her hand on his arm, a thrill of pleasure went through him. And 
yet he would willingly have seen any decent man take her and marry 
her, making a bargain that he should never see her again. Young 
or old, men are apt to become Merlins when they encounter Viviens. 
On this occasion he left her, disgusted indeed, but not having told 
her that he was disgusted. “Come again, Frank, to-morrow, won’t 
you?” she said. He made her no promise as he went, nor had she 
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expected it. He had left her quite abruptly the other day, and he 
now went away almost in the same fashion. But she was not 
surprised. She understood that the task she had in hand was one 
very difficult to be accomplished,—and she did perceive, in some 
dark way, that, good as her acting was, it was not quite good enough. 
Lucy held her ground because she was real. You may knock about 
a diamond, and not even scratch it; whereas paste in rough usage 
betrays itself. Lizzie, with all her self-assuring protestations, knew 
that she was paste, and knew that Lucy was real stone. Why could 
she not force herself to act a little better, so that the paste might be 
as good as the stone,—might at least seem to be as good? “If he 
despises me now; what will he say when he finds it all out?” she 
asked herself. 

As for Frank Greystock himself, though he had quite made up 
his mind about Lizzie Eustace, he was still in doubt about the other 
girl, At the present moment he was making over two thousand 
pounds a year, and yet was more in debt now than he had been a 
year ago. When he attempted to look at his affairs, he could not 
even remember what had become of his money. He did not gamble. 
He had no little yacht, costing him about six hundred a year. He 
kept one horse in London, and one only. He had no house. And 
when he could spare time from his work, he was generally enter- 
tained at the houses of his friends. And yet from day to day his 
condition seemed to become worse and worse. It was true that he 
never thought of half-a-sovereign; that in calling for wine at his 
club he was never influenced by the cost ; that it seemed to him quite 
rational to keep a cab waiting for him half the day; that in going 
or coming he never calculated expenses; that in giving an order to 





a tailor he never dreamed of anything beyond his own comfort. 
Nevertheless, when he recounted with pride his great economies, 
reminding himself that he, a successful man, with a large income and 
no family, kept neither hunters, nor yacht, nor moor, and that he did 
not gamble, he did think it very hard that he should be embarrassed. 
But he was embarrassed, and in that condition could it be right for 
him to marry a girl without a shilling ? 

In these days Mrs. Carbuncle was very urgent with her friend 
not to leave London till after the marriage. Lizzie had given no 
promise,—had only been induced to promise that the loan of one 
hundred and fifty pounds should not be held to have any bearing on 
the wedding present to be made to Lucinda. That could be got on 
eredit from Messrs. Harter and Benjamin ; for though Mr. Benjamin 
was absent,—on a little tour through Europe in search of precious 
stones in the cheap markets, old Mr. Harter suggested,—the business 
went on the same as ever. There was a good deal of consultation 
about the present, and Mrs. Carbuncle at last decided, no doubt with 
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the concurrence of Miss Roanoke, that it should consist simply of 
silver forks and spoons,—real silver as far as the money would go. 
Mrs. Carbuncle herself went with her friend to select the articles,— 
as to which, perhaps, we shall do her no injustice in saying that a 
ready sale, should such a lamentable occurrence ever become neces- 
sary, was one of the objects which she had in view. Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
investigations as to the quality of the metal quite won Mr. Harter’s 
respect ; and it will probably be thought that she exacted no more 
than justice,—seeing that the thing had become a matter of bargain, 
—in demanding that the thirty-five pounds should be stretched to 
fifty, because the things were bought on long credit. ‘“ My dear 
Lizzie,” Mrs. Carbuncle said, “the dear girl won’t have an ounce 
more than she would have got, had you gone into another sort of 
shop with thirty-five sovereigns in your hand.” Lizzie growled, 
but Mrs. Carbuncle’s final argument was conclusive. “T’ll tell you 
what we'll do,” said she; ‘‘ we'll take thirty pounds down in ready 
money.” There was no answer to be made to so reasonable a 
proposition. 

The presents to be made to Lucinda were very much thought of 
in Hertford Street at this time, and Lizzie,—independently of any 
feeling that she might have as to her own contribution,—did all she 
could to assist the collection of tribute. It was quite understood 
that as a girl can only be married once,—for a widow’s chance in 
such matters amounts to but little,—everything should be done to 
gather toll from the tax-payers of society. It was quite fair on such 
an occasion that men should be given to understand that something 
worth having was expected,—no trumpery thirty-shilling piece of 
crockery, no insignificant glass bottle, or fantastic paper-knife of no 
real value whatever, but got up just to put money into the trades- 
men’s hands. To one or two elderly gentlemen upon whom Mrs. 
Carbuncle had smiled, she ventured to suggest in plain words that 
a cheque was the most convenient cadeau. ‘ What do you say toa 
couple of sovereigns?” one sarcastic old gentleman replied, upon 
whom probably Mrs. Carbuncle had not smiled enough. She laughed 
and congratt ulated her sarcastic friend upon his joke ;—but the two 
sovereigns were left upon the table, and went to swell the spoil. 

““You must do something handsome for Lucinda,” Lizzie said 
to her cousin. 

“What do you call handsome?” 

“You are a bachelor and a Member of Parliament. Say fifteen 
pounds.” 

“Tl be——if I do!” said Frank, who was beginning to be very 
much disgusted with the house in Hertford Street. “ There’s a five- 
pound note, and you may do what you please with it.” Lizzie gave 
over the five-pound note,—the identical bit of paper that had come 
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from Frank; and Mrs. Carbuncle, no doubt, did do what she pleased 
with it. 

There was almost a quarrel because Lizzie, after much considera- 
tion, declared that she did not see her way to get a present from the 
Duke of Omnium. She had talked so much to Mrs. Carbuncle about 
the duke, that Mrs. Carbuncle was almost justified in making the 
demand. “It isn’t the value, you know,” said Mrs. Carbuncle ; 
“neither I nor Lucinda would think of that ; but it would look so 
well to have the dear duke’s name on emmnntilting?* Lizzie declared 
that the duke was unapproachable on such subjects. ‘There you’re 
wrong,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. ‘I happen to know there is nothing 
his grace likes so much as giving wedding presents.” This was the 
harder upon Lizzie as she actually did succeed in saying such kind 
things about Lucinda, that Lady Glencora sent Miss Roanoke the 
prettiest smelling-bottle in the world. ‘You don’t mean to say 
you've given a — to the future Lady Tewett,” said Madame 
Max Guedee to her friend. “Why not? Sir Griffin can’t hurt 
me. When one begins to be good-natured, why shouldn’t one be 
good-natured all round?” Madame Max remarked that it might, 
perhaps, be preferable to put an end to good-nature altogether. 
“There I daresay you’re right, my dear,’”’ said Lady Glencora. 
“ve long felt that making presents means nothing. Only if one 
has a lot of money and people like it, why shouldn’t one? I’ve 
made so many to people I hardly ever saw that one more to Lady 
Tewett can’t hurt.” 

Perhaps the most wonderful affair in that campaign was the spirited 
attack which Mrs. Carbuncle made on a certain Mrs. Hanbury Smith, 
who for the last six or seven years had not been among Mrs. Car- 
buncle’s more intimate friends. Mrs. Hanbury Smith lived with her 
husband in Paris, but before her marriage had known Mrs. Carbuncle 
in London. Her father, Mr. Bunbury Jones, had, from certain causes, 
chosen to show certain civilities to Mrs. Carbuncle just at the period 
of his daughter’s marriage, and Mrs. Carbuncle being perhaps, at 
that moment, well supplied with ready money, had presented 
marriage gift. From that to this present day Mrs. Carbuncle had 
seen nothing of Mrs. Hanbury Smith, nor of Mr. Bunbury Jones, 
but she was not the woman to waste the return-value of such a 
transaction. A present so given was seed sown in the earth,—seed, 
indeed, that could not be expected to give back twenty-fold, or 
even ten-fold, but still seed from which a crop should be expected. 
So she wrote to Mrs. Hanbury Smith, explaining that her darling 
niece Lucinda was about to be married to Sir Griffin Tewett, and 
that, as she had no child of her own, Lucinda was the same to her as 
a daughter. And then, lest there might be any want of compre- 
hension, she expressed her own assurance that her friend would be 
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glad to have an opportunity of reciprocating the feelings which had 
been evinced on the occasion of her own marriage. “It is no good 
mincing matters now-a-days,” Mrs. Carbuncle would have said, had 
any friend pointed out to her that she was taking strong measures in 
the exaction of toll. ‘ People have come to understand that a spade 
is a spade, and £10, £10,” she would have said. Had Mrs. Hanbury 
Smith not noticed the application, there might, perhaps, have been 
an end of it, but she was silly enough to send over from Paris a 
little trumpery bit of finery, bought in the Palais Royal for ten 
francs. Whereupon Mrs. Carbuncle wrote the following letter ;— 


“My pear Mrs. Hansury Smirn, 

“Lucinda has received your little brooch and is much obliged 
to you for thinking of her; but you must remember that, when you 
were married, I sent you a bracelet which cost £10. If I had a 
daughter of my own, I should, of course, expect that she would 
reap the benefit of this on her marriage;—and my niece is the 
same to me as a daughter. I think that this is quite understood 
now among people in society. Lucinda will be disappointed much 
if you do not send her what she thinks she has a right to expect. 
Of course you can deduct the brooch if you please. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“ JANE CARBUNCLE.” 


Mr. Hanbury Smith was something of a wag, and caused his wife 
to write back as follows ;— 


“ Dear Mrs. CarBuNcLe, 

“T quite acknowledge the reciprocity system, but don’t think 
it extends to descendants,—certainly not to nieces. I acknowledge, 
too, the present quoted as £10. I thought it had been £7 10s.”— 
“The nasty mean creature,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, when showing 
the correspondence to Lizzie, “ must have been to the tradesman to 
inquire! The price named was £10, but I got £2 10s. off for ready 
money.”—‘“ At your second marriage I will do what is needful; 
but I can assure you I haven’t recognised nieces with any of my 
friends. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“ CaroLinE Hanbury Smiru.” 


The correspondence was carried no further, for not even can a 
Mrs. Carbuncle exact payment of such a debt in any established 
court; but she inveighed bitterly against the meanness of Mrs. 
Smith, telling the story'openly, and never feeling that she told it 


against herself. In her set it was generally thought that she had 
done quite right. 
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She managed better with old Mr. Cabob, who had certainly 
received many of Mrs. Carbuncle’s smiles, and who was very rich. 
Mr. Cabob did as he was desired, and sent a cheque,—a cheque 
for £20; and added a message that he hoped Miss Roanoke would 
buy with it any little thing that she liked. Miss Roanoke,—or her 
aunt for her,—liked a thirty-guinea ring, and bought it, having the 
bill for the balance sent in to Mr. Cabob. Mr. Cabob, who probably 
knew that he must pay well for his smiles, never said anything 
wbout it. 

Lady Eustace went into all this work, absolutely liking it. She 
had felt nothing of anger even as regarded her own contribution,— 
much as she had struggled to reduce the amount. People, she felt, 
ought to be sharp ;—and it was nice to look at pretty things, and 
to be cunning about them. She would have applied to the Duke 
of Omnium had she dared, and was very triumphant when she got 
the smelling-bottle from Lady Glencora. But Lucinda herself took 
no part whatever in all these things. Nothing that Mrs. Carbuncle 
could say would induce her to take any interest in them, or even in 
the trousseau, which, without reference to expense, was being sup- ~ 
plied chiefly on the very indifferent credit of Sir Griffin. What 
Lucinda had to say about the matter was said solely to her aunt. 
Neither Lady Eustace, nor Lord George, nor even the maid who 
dressed her, heard any of her complaints. But complain she did, 
und that with terrible energy. ‘ What is the use of it, Aunt Jane? 
I shall never have a house to put them into.” 

“What nonsense, my dear! Why shouldn’t you have a house 
as well as others ?” 

“‘ And if I had, I should never care for them. I hate them. What 
does Lady Glencora Palliser or Lord Fawn care for me?” Even 
Lord Fawn had been put under requisition, and had sent a little box 
full of stationery. 

“They are worth money, Lucinda; and when a girl marries she 
always gets them.” 

“Yes ;—and when they come from people who love her, and who 
pour them into her lap with kisses, because she has given herself 
to a man she loves, then it must be nice. Oh,—if I were marrying 
i poor man, and a poor friend had given me a gridiron to help me 
to cook my husband’s dinner, how I could have valued it !” 

“T don’t know that you like poor things and poor people better 
than anybody else,” said Aunt Jane. 

“T don’t like anything or anybody,” said Lucinda. 

“You had better take the good things that come to you, then; 
and not grumble. How I have worked to get all this arranged 
for you, and now what thanks have I?” 

TrT2 
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“You'll find you have worked for very little, Aunt Jane. I 
shall never marry the man yet.” This, however, had been said so 
often that Aunt Jane thought nothing of the threat. 


Cuarrer LXVI. 
THE ASPIRATIONS OF MR. EMILIUS. 


Ir was acknowledged by Mrs. Carbuncle very freely that in the 
matter of tribute no one behaved better than Mr. Emilius, the 
fashionable foreign ci-devant Jew preacher, who still drew great 
congregations in the neighbourhood of Mrs. Carbuncle’s house. 
Mrs. Carbuncle, no doubt, attended regularly at Mr Enmilius’s 
church, and had taken a sitting for thirteen Sundays at something 
like ten shillings a Sunday. But she had not as yet paid the 
money, and Mr. Emilius was well aware that if his tickets were not 
paid for in advance, there would be considerable defalcations in his 
income. He was, as a rule, very particular as to such payments, 
and would not allow a name to be put on a sitting till the money 
had reached his pockets; but with Mrs. Carbuncle he had descended 
to no such commercial accuracy. Mrs. Carbuncle had seats for 
three,—for one of which Lady Eustace paid her share in advance, 
—in the midst of the very best pews in the most conspicuous part of 
the house,—and hardly a word had been said to her about money. 
And now there came to them from Mr. Emilius the prettiest little 
gold salver that ever was seen. ‘I send Messrs. Clerico’s docket,” 
wrote Mr. Emilius, “as Miss Roanoke may like to know the 
quality of the metal.” “Ah,” said Mrs. Carbuncle inspecting the 
little dish, and putting two and two together; “he’s got it cheap, 
no doubt,—at the place where they commissioned him to buy the 
plate and candlesticks for the church; but at £3 16s. 3d. the gold 
is worth nearly twenty pounds.” Mr. Emilius no doubt had had his 
outing in the autumn through the instrumentality of Mrs. Car- 
buncle’s kindness; but that was past and gone, and such lavish 
gratitude for a past favour could hardly be expected from Mr. Emilius. 
“T’'ll be hanged if he isn’t after Portray Castle,” said Mrs. Carbuncle 
to herself. 

Mr. Emilius was after Portray Castle, and had been after Portray 
Castle in a silent, not very confident, but yet not altogether hopeless, 
manner ever since he had seen the glories of that place, and learned 
something of truth as to the widow’s income. Mrs. Carbuncle was 
led to her conclusion not simply by the wedding present, but in 
part also by the diligence displayed by Mr. Emilius in removing the 
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doubts which had got abroad respecting his condition in life. He 
assured Mrs. Carbuncle that he had never been married. Shortly 
after his ordination, which had been effected under the hands of that 
great and good man the late Bishop of Jerusalem, he had taken to 
live with him a lady who was—, Mrs. Carbuncle did not quite recol- 
lect who the lady was, but remembered that she was connected in 
some way with a step-mother of Mr. Emilius who lived in Bohemia. 
This lady had for awhile kept house for Mr. Emilius ; but ill-natured 
things had been said, and Mr. Emilius, having respect to his cloth, 
had sent the poor lady back to Bohemia. The consequence was that 
he now lived in a solitude which was absolute, and, as Mr. Emilius 
added, somewhat melancholy. All this Mr. Emilius explained very 
fully, not to Lizzie herself, but to Mrs. Carbuncle. If Lady Eustace 
chose to entertain such a suitor, why should he not come? It was 
nothing to Mrs. Carbuncle. 

Lizzie laughed when she was told that she might add the reverend 
gentleman to the list of her admirers. “Don’t you remember,” she 
said, “ how we used to chaff Miss Macnulty about him ?” 

“ I knew better than that,” replied Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“There is no saying what a man may be after,” said Lizzie. “T 
didn’t know but what he might have thought that Macnulty’s 
connections would increase his congregation.” 

“ He’s after you, my dear, and your income. He can manage a 
congregation for himself.” 

Lizzie was very civil to him, but it would be unjust to her to say 
that she gave him any encouragement. It is quite the proper thing 
for a lady to be on intimate, and even on affectionate, terms with 
her favourite clergyman, and Lizzie certainly had intercourse with 
no clergyman who was a greater favourite with her than Mr. 
Emilius. She had a dean for an uncle, and a bishop for an uncle- 
in-law ; but she was at no pains to hide her contempt for these old 
fogies of the Church. “They preach now and then in the cathedral,” 
she said to Mr. Emilius, “‘ and everybody takes the opportunity of 
going to sleep.’ Mr. Emilius was very much amused at this 
description of the cloquence of the dignitaries. It was quite natural 
to him that people should go to sleep in church who take no trouble 
in seeking eloquent preachers. “Ah,” he said, “the Church of 
England, which is my Church,—the Church which I love,—is 
beautiful. She is as a maiden, all glorious with fine raiment. But, 
alas! she is mute. She does not sing. She has no melody. But 
the time cometh in which she shall sing. I, myself,—I am a poor 
singer in the great choir.” In saying which Mr. Emilius, no doubt, 
intended to allude to his eloquence as a preacher. 

He was a man who could listen as well as sing, and he was very 
careful to hear well that which was being said in public about Lady 
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Eustace and her diamonds. He had learned thoroughly what was 
her condition in reference to the Portray estate, and was rejoiced 
rather than otherwise to find that she enjoyed only a life-interest 
in the property. Had the thing been better than it was, it would 
have been the further removed from his reach. And in the same 
way, when rumours reached him prejudicial to Lizzie in respect of 
the diamonds, he perceived that such prejudice might work weal for 
him. <A gentleman once, on ordering a mackerel for dinner, was 
told that a fresh mackerel would come to a shilling. He could have 
a stale mackerel for sixpence. ‘Then bring me a stale mackerel,” 
said the gentleman. Mr. Emilius coveted fish, but was aware that 
his position did not justify him in expecting the best fish in the 
market. The Lord Fawns and the Frank Greystocks of the world 
would be less likely to covet Lizzie, should she, by any little indis- 
cretion, have placed herself under a temporary cloud. Mr. Emilius 
had carefully observed the heavens, and knew how quickly such 
clouds will disperse themselves when they are tinged with gold. 
There was nothing which Lizzie had done, or would be likely to 
do, which could materially affect her income. It might indeed be 
possible that the Eustaces should make her pay for the necklace ; 
but, even in that case, there would be quite enough left for that 
modest, unambitious comfort which Mr. Emilius desired. It was 
by preaching, and not by wealth, that he must make himself known 
in the world !—but for a preacher to have a pretty wife with a title 
and a good income,—and a castle in Scotland,—what an Elysium it 
would be! In such a condition he would envy no dean, no bishop, 
—no archbishop! He thought a great deal about it, and saw no 
positive bar to his success. 

She told him that she was going to Scotland. ‘Not immedi- 
ately!” he exclaimed. 

“« My little boy is there,” she said. 

“ But why should not your little boy be here. Surely, for people 
who can choose, the great centre of the world offers attractions 
which cannot be found in secluded spots.” 

““T love seclusion,” said Lizzie, with rapture. 

“Ah; yes; I can believe that.” Mr. Emilius had himself wit- 
nessed the seclusion of Portray Castle, and had heard, when there, 
many stories of the Ayrshire hunting. ‘It is your nature ;—but, 
dear Lady Eustace, will you allow me to say that our nature is 
implanted in us in accordance with the Fall ? ” 

“Do you mean to say that it is wicked to like to be in Scotland 
better than in this giddy town?” 

“T say nothing about wicked, Lady Eustace; but this I do say, 
that nature alone will not lead us always aright. It is good to be at 
Portray part of the year, no doubt; but are there not blessings in 
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such a congregation of humanity as this London which you cannot 
find at Portray ?” 

“T can hear you preach, Mr. Emilius, certainly.” 

“JT hope that is something, too, Lady Eustace ;—otherwise a 
great many people who kindly come to hear me must sadly waste 
their time. And your example to the world around ;—is it not more 
serviceable amidst the crowds of London than in the solitudes of 
Scotland? There is more good to be done, Lady Eustace, by living 
among our fellow-creatures than by deserting them. Therefore I 
think you should not go to Scotland before August, but should have 
your little boy brought to you here.” 

“The air of his native mountains is everything to my child,” said 
Lizzie. The child had, in fact, been born at Bobsborough, but that 
probably would make no real difference. 

“You cannot wonder that I should plead for your stay,” said Mr. 
Emilius, throwing all his soul into his eyes. ‘“ How dark would 
everything be to me if I missed you from your seat in the house 
of praise and prayer !” 

Lizzie Eustace, like some other ladies who ought to be more 
appreciative, was altogether deficient in what may perhaps be called 
good taste in reference tomen. Though she was clever, and though, 
in spite of her ignorance, she at once knew an intelligent man from . 
a fool, she did not know the difference between a gentleman and a 
—cad.” It was in her estimation something against Mr. Emilius 
that he was a clergyman, something against him that he had nothing 
but what he earned, something against him that he was supposed to 
be a renegade Jew, and that nobody knew whence he came, nor who 
he was. These deficiencies or drawbacks Lizzie recognised. But it 
was nothing against him in her judgment that he was a greasy, 
fawning, pawing, crecping, black-browed rascal, who could not look 
her full in the face, and whose every word sounded like a lie. There 
was a twang in his voice which ought to have told her that he was 
utterly untrustworthy. There was an oily pretence at earnestness in 
his manner which ought to have told that he was not fit to associate 
with gentlemen. There was a foulness of demeanour about him 
which ought to have given to her, as a woman at any rate brought 
up among ladies, an abhorrence of his society. But all this Lizzie 
did not feel. She ridiculed to Mrs. Carbuncle the idea of the 
preacher’s courtship. She still thought that in the teeth of all 
her misfortunes she could do better with herself than marry Mr. 
Emilius. She conceived that the man must be impertinent if Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s assertion were true; but she was neither angry nor 
disgusted, and she allowed him to talk to her, and even to make love 
to her, after his nasty pseudo-clerical fashion. 

She could surely still do better with herself than marry Mr. 
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Emilius! It was now the twentieth of March, and a fortnight had 
gone since an intimation had been sent to her from the head- 
quarters of the police that Patience Crabstick was in their hands. 
Nothing further had occurred, and it might be that Patience Crab- 
stick had told no tale against her. She could not bring herself to 
believe that Patience had no tale to tell, but it might be that 
Patience, though she was in the hands of the police, would find it 
to her interest to tell no tale against her late mistress. At any 
rate, there was silence and quiet, and the affair of the diamonds 
seemed almost to be passing out of people’s minds. Greystock 
had twice called in Scotland Yard, but had been able to learn no- 
thing. It was feared, they said, that the people really engaged in 
the robber y had got away scot-free. Frank did not quite believe 
them, but he cold learn nothing from them. Thus encouraged, 
Lizzie determined that she woul remain in London till after 
Lucinda’s marriage,—till after she should have received the pro- 
mised letter from Lord Fawn, as to which, though it was so long 
in coming, she did not doubt that it would come at last. She could 
do nothing with Frank,—who was a fool! She could do nothing 
with Lord George,—who was a brute! Lord Fawn would still be 
within her reach, if only the secret about the diamonds could be 
kept a secret till after she should have become his wife. 

About this time Lucinda spoke to her respecting her proposed 
journgy. ‘You were talking of going to Scotland a week ago, 
Lad Eustace.” 

“And am still talking of it.” 

“Aunt Jane says that you are waiting for my wedding. It 
is very kind of you ;—but pray don’t do that.” 

“T shouldn’t think of going now till after your marriage. It only 
wants ten or twelve days.” 

“T count them. I know how many days it wants. It may want 
more than that.” 

“You can’t put it off now, I should think,” said Lizzie; “and 
as I have ordered my dress for the occasion I shall certainly stay 
and wear it.” 

“T am very sorry for your dress. I am very sorry for it all. Do 
you know ;—I sometimes think I shall———murder him.” 

“ Lucinda,—how can you say anything so horrible! But I see 
you are only joking.” ‘There did come a ghastly smile over that 
beautiful face, which was so seldom lighted up by any expression 
of mirth or good humour. “But I wish you would not say such 
horrible things.” 

“Tt would serve him right;—and if he were to murder me, that 
would serve me right. He knows that I detest him, and yet he 
goes on with it. I have told him so a score of times, but nothing 
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will make him give it up. It is not that he loves me, but he thinks 
that that will be his triumph.” 

“Why don’t you give it up, if it makes you unhappy ?” 

“Tt ought to come from him,—ought it not ?” 

“JT don’t.see why,” said Lizzie. 

“ He is not bound to anybody as I am bound to my aunt. No one 
can have exacted an oath from him. Lady Eustace, you don’t quite 
understand how we are situated. I wonder whether you would take 
the trouble to be good to me?” 

Lucinda Roanoke had never asked a favour of her before ;—had 
never, to Lizzie’s knowledge, asked a favour of any one. “In what 
way can I be good to you?”’ she said. 

“Make him give it up. You may tell him what you like of me. 
Tell him that I shall only make him miserable, and more despicable 
than he is;—that I shall never be a good wife to him. Tell him 
that I am thoroughly bad, and that he will repent it to the last day 
of his life. Say whatever you like,—but make him give it up.” 

‘When everything has been prepared!” 

“ What does all that signify compared to a life of misery? Lady 
Eustace, I really think that I should—kill him, if he really were, 
—were my husband.” Lizzie at last said that she would, at any 
rate, speak to Sir Griffin. 

And she did speak to Sir Griffin, having waited three or four days 
for an opportunity to do so. There had been some desperately sharp 
words between Sir Griffin and Mrs. Carbuncle, with reference to 
money. Sir Griffin had been given to understand that Lucinda 
had, or would have, some few hundred pounds, and insisted that 
the money should be handed over to him on the day of his marriage. 
Mrs. Carbuncle had declared that the money was to come from pro- 
perty to be realised in New York, and had named a day which had 
seemed to Sir Griffin to be as the Greek Kalends. He expressed an 
opinion that he was swindled, and Mrs. Carbuncle, unable to restrain 
herself, had turned upon him full of wrath. He was caught by 
Lizzie as he was descending the stairs, and in the dining-room he 
poured out the tale of his wrongs. ‘That woman doesn’t know 
what fair dealing means,” said he. 

“ That’s a little hard, Sir Griffin, isn’t it?” said Lizzie. 

“Not a bit. A trumpery six hundred pounds! And she hasn’t 
a shilling of fortune, and never will have, beyond that! No fellow 
ever was more generous or more foolish than I have been.” Lizzie, 
as she heard this, could not refrain from thinking of the poor departed 
Sir Florian. “I didn’t look for fortune, or say a word about money, 
as almost every man does,—but just took her as she was. And now 
she tells me that I can’t have just the bit of money that I wanted for 
our tour. It would serve them both right if I were to give it up.” 
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“Why don’t you?” said Lizzie. He looked quickly, sharply, 
and closely into her face as she asked the question. “I would, if I 
thought as you do.” 

« And lay myself in for all manner of damages,” said Sir Griffin. 

“There wouldn’t be anything of that kind, I’m sure. You sce, 
the truth is, you and Miss Roanoke are always having,—having 
little tiffs together. I sometimes think you don’t really care a bit 
for her.” 

“Tt’s the old woman I’m complaining of,” said Sir Griffin, “ and 
I’m not going to marry her. I shall have seen the last of her when 
I get out of the church, Lady Eustace.” 

“Do you think she wishes it ? ” 

““Who do you mean?” asked Sir Griffin. 

“ Why ;—Lucinda ? ” 

“Of course she does. Where'd she be now if it wasn’t to go 
on? Idon’t believe they’ve money enough between them to pay 
the rent of the house they’re living in.” . 

“Of course, I don’t want to make difficulties, Sir Griffin, and no 
doubt the affair has gone very far now. But I really think Lucinda 
would consent to break it off if you wish it. I have never thought 
that you were really in love with her.” 

He again looked at her very sharply and very closely. ‘ Has she 
sent you to say all this?” 

“Has who sent me? Mrs. Carbuncle didn’t.” 

“ But Lucinda ? ” 

She paused a moment before she replied ;—but she could not bring 
herself to be absolutely honest in the matter. ‘No ;—she didn’t 
send me. But from what I see and hear, I am quite sure she does 
not wish to go on with it.” 

“Then she shall go on with it,” said Sir Griffin. ‘I’m not going 
to be made a fool of in that way. She shall go on with it; and the 
first thing I mean to tell her, as my wife, is, that she shall never 
see that woman again. If she thinks she’s going to be master, she’s 
very much mistaken.” Sir Griffin, as he said this, showed his 
teeth, and declared his purpose to be masterful by his features as 
well as by his words;—but Lady Eustace was, nevertheless, of 
opinion that when the two came to an absolute struggle for mastery, 
the lady would get the better of it. 

Lizzie never told Miss Roanoke of her want of success, or even of 
the effort she had made; nor did the unhappy young woman come 
to her for any reply. The preparations went on, and it was quite 
understood that, on this peculiar occasion, Mrs. Carbuncle intended 
to treat her friends with profuse hospitality. She proposed to give 
a breakfast ; and as the house in Hertford Street was very small, 
rooms had been taken at an hotel in Albemarle Street. Thither, as 
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the day of the marriage drew near, all the presents were taken,—so 
that they might be viewed by the guests, with the names of the 
donors attached to them. As some of the money given had been 
very much wanted indeed, so that the actual cheques could not 
conveniently be spared just at the moment to pay for the presents 
which ought to have been bought,—a few very pretty things were 
hired, as to which, when the donors should see their names attached 
to them, they should surely think that the money given had been 
laid out to great advantage. 


Cuartrer LXVII. 
THE EYE OF THE PUBLIC. 


Ir took Lord Fawn a long time to write his letter, but at last he 
wrote it. The delay must not be taken as throwing any slur on his 
character asa correspondent or a man of business, for many irritating 
“auses sprang up sufficient to justify him in pleading that it arose 
from circumstances beyond his own control. It is, moreover, felt by 
us all that the time which may fairly be taken in the performance of 
any task depends, not on the amount of work, but on the importance 
of it when done. A man is not expected to write a cheque for a 
couple of thousand pounds as readily as he would one for five,— 
unless he be a man to whom a couple of thousand pounds is a mere 
nothing. ‘To Lord Fawn the writing of this letter was everything. 
He had told Lizzie, with much exactness, what he would put into it. 
He would again offer his hand,—acknowledging himself bound to do 
so by his former offer,—but would give reasons why she should not 
accept it. If anything should occur in the meantime which would, 
in his opinion, justify him in again repudiating her, he would, of 
course, take advantage of such circumstance. If asked himself what 
was his prevailing motive in all that he did or intended to do, he 
would have declared that it was above all things necessary that he 
should “ put himself right in the eye of the British public.” 

But he was not able to do this without interference from the judg- 
ment of others. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway interfered; and he 
could not prevent himself from listening to them and believing them, 
though he would contradict all they said, and snub all their theories. 
Frank Greystock also continued to interfere, and Lady Glencora 
Palliser. Even John Eustace had been worked upon to write to 
Lord Fawn, stating his opinion, as trustee for his late brother’s pro- 
perty, that the Eustace family did not think that there was ground of 
complaint against Lady Eustace in reference to the diamonds which 
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had been stolen. This was a terrible blow to Lord Fawn, and had 
come, no doubt, from a general agreement among the Eustace faction, 
—including the bishop, John Eustace, and even Mr. Camperdown, 
—that it would be a good thing to get the widow married and placed 
under some decent control. 

Lady Glencora absolutely had the effrontery to ask him whether 
the marriage was not going to take place, and when a day would be 
fixed. Ife gathered up his courage to give her ladyship a rebuke. 
“My private affairs do seem to be uncommonly interesting,” he said. 

“Why yes, Lord Fawn,” said Lady Glencora, whom nothing could 
abash ;—‘“ most interesting. You see, dear Lady Eustace is so very 
popular, that we all want to know what is to be her fate.” 

“T regret to say that I cannot answer your ladyship’s question 
with any precision,” said Lord Fawn. 

But the Hittaway persecution was by far the worst. ‘ You have 
seen her, Frederic ?”’ said his sister. 

“ Yes,—lI have.” 

*« You have made her no promise ?” 

“My dear Clara, this is a matter in which I must use my own 
judgment.” 

“ But the fumily, Frederic ?” 

“T do not think that any member of our family has a just right to 
complain of my conduct since I have had the honour of being its 
head. I have endeavoured so to live that my actions should encounter 
no private or public censure. If I fail to meet with your approba- 
tion, I shall grieve; but I cannot, on that account, act otherwise 
than in accordance with my own jadipmaciah: “i 

Mrs. Hittaway knew her brother we ll, and was not afraid of him. 
“That’s all very well; and I am sure you know, Frederic, how 
proud we all are of you. But this woman is a nasty, low, scheming, 
ill-conducted, dishonest little wrete th; and if you make her your wife 
yowll be miserable all your life. ‘Netdas would make me and 
Orlando so unhappy as to quarrel with you. But we know that it 
is so, and to the last minute I shall say so. Why don’t you ask her 
to her face about that man down in Scotland ?” 

“ My dear Clara, perhaps I know what to ask her and what not 
to ask her better than you can tell me.” 

And his brother-in-law was quite as bad. “ Fawn,” he said, “ in 
this matter of Lady Eustace, don’t you think you ought to put your 
conduct into the hands of some friend ? ” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ | think it is an affair in which a man would have so much com- 
fort in being able to say that he was guided by advice. Of course, 
her people want you to marry her. Now, if you could just tell them 
that the whole thing was in the hands of,-—say me,—or any other 
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friend, you would be relieved, you know, of so much responsibility. 
They might hammer away at me ever so long, and I shouldn’t care 
twopence.” 

“Tf there is to be any hammering, it cannot be borne vicariously,” 
said Lord Fawn,—and as he said it, he was quite pleased by his own 
sharpness and wit. 

He had, indeed, put himself beyond protection by vicarious 
endurance of hammering when he promised to write to Lady 
Eustace, explaining his own conduct and giving reasons. Had any- 
thing turned up in Scotland Yard which would have justified him 
in saying,—or even in thinking,—that Lizzie had stolen her own 
diamonds, he would have sent word to her that he must abstain from 
any communication till that matter had been cleared up; but, since 
the appearance of that mysterious paragraph in the newspapers, 
nothing had been heard of the robbery, and public opinion certainly 
seemed to be in favour of Lizzie’s innocence. He did think that 
the Eustace faction was betraying him, as he could not but remember 
how eager Mr. Camperdown had been in asserting that the widow 
was keeping an enormous amount of property, and claiming it as her 
own, whereas, in truth, she had not the slightest title to it. It was, 
in a great measure, in consequence of the assertions of the Eustace 
faction, almost in obedience to their advice, that he had resolved to 
break off the match; and now they turned upon him, and John 
Eustace absolutely went out of his way to write him a letter which 
was clearly meant to imply that he, Lord Fawn, was bound to marry 
the woman to whom he had once engaged himself! Lord Fawn felt 
that he was ill-used, and that a man might have to undergo a great 
deal of bad treatment who should strive to put himself right in the 
eye of the public. 

At last he wrote his letter,—on a Wednesday, which with him had 
something of the comfort of a half-holiday, as on that day he was 
not required to attend Parliament. 


** India Office, 28th March, 18— 

“ My pear Lapy Eusrace, 

“Tn accordance with the promise which I made to you when 
I did myself the honour of waiting upon you in Hertford Street, I 
take up my pen with the view of communicating to you the result 
of my deliberations respecting the engagement of marriage which, 
no doubt, did exist between us last summer. 

“Since that time I have no doubt taken upon myself to say that 
that engagement was over; and I am free to admit that I did so 
without any assent or agreement on your part to that effect. Such 
conduct no doubt requires a valid and strong defence. My defence 
is as follows :— 
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“TJ learned that you were in possession of a large amount of pro- 
perty, vested in diamonds, which was claimed by the executors 
under your late husband’s will as belonging to his estate; and as 
to which they declared, in the most positive manner, that you had 
no right or title to it whatever. I consulted friends and I consulted 
lawyers, and I was led to the conviction that this property certainly 
did not belong to you. Had I married you in these circumstances, 
I could not but have become a participator in the lawsuit which I 
was assured would be commenced. I could not be a participator 
with you, because I believed you to be in the wrong. And I cer- 
tainly could not participate with those who would in such case be 
attacking my own wife. 

“In this condition of things I requested you,—as you must, I 
think, yourself own, with all deference and good feeling,—to give 
up the actual possession of the property, and to place the diamonds 
in neutral hands,’—Lord Fawn was often called upon to be neutral 
in reference to the condition of outlying Indian principalities,— 
“till the law should have decided as to their ownership. As regards 
myself, I neither coveted nor rejected the possession of that wealth 
for my future wife. I desired simply to be free from an embarrass- 
ment which would have overwhelmed me. You declined my request, 
—not only positively, but perhaps I may add peremptorily ; and 
then I was bound to adhere to the decision I had communicated 
to you. 

“Since that time the property has been stolen, and, as I believe, 
dissipated. The lawsuit against you has been withdrawn ; and the 
bone of contention, so to say, is no longer existing. I am no longer 
justified in declining to keep my engagement because of the prejudice 
to which I should have been subjected by your possession of the 
diamonds ;—and, therefore, as far as that goes, I withdraw my with- 
drawal.” This Lord Fawn thought was rather a happy phrase, and 
he read it aloud to himself more than once. 

“ But now there arises the question whether, in both our interests, 
this marriage should go on, or whether it may not be more conducive 
to your happiness and to mine that it should be annulled for causes 
altogether irrespective of the diamonds. In a matter so serious as 
marriage, the happiness of the two parties is that which requires 
graver thought than any other consideration. 

“There has no doubt sprung up between us a feeling of mutual 
distrust, which has led to recrimination, and which is hardly com- 
patible with that perfect confidence which should exist, between a 
man and his wife. This first arose, no doubt, from the different 
views which we took as to that property of which I have spoken,— 
and as to which your judgment may possibly have been better than 
mine. On that head I will add nothing to what I have already said ; 
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but the feeling has arisen; and I fear it cannot be so perfectly 
allayed as to admit of that reciprocal trust without which we could 
not live happily together. I confess that for my own part I do not 
now desire a union which was once the great object of my ambition, 
—and that I could not go to the altar with you without fear and 
trembling. As to your own feelings, you best know what they are. 
I bring no charge against you;—but if you have ceased to love me, 
I think you should cease to wish to be my wife, and that you should 
not insist upon a marriage simply because by doing so you would 
triumph over a former objection.” Before he finished this paragraph, 
he thought much of Andy Gowran and of the scene among the rocks 
of which he had heard. But he could not speak of it. He had 
found himself unable to examine the witness who had been brought 
to him, and had honestly told himself that he could not take that 
charge as proved. Andy Gowran might have lied. In his heart he 
believed that Andy Gowran had lied. The matter was distasteful to 
him, and he would not touch it. And yet he knew that the woman 
did not love him, and he longed to tell her so. 

“ As to what we might each gaim or each lose in a worldly point 
of view, either by marrying or not marrying, I will not say a word. 
You have rank and wealth, and, therefore, I can comfort myself by 
thinking that if I dissuade you from this marriage I shall rob you 
of neither. I acknowledge that I wish to dissuade you, as I believe 
that we should not make each other happy. As, however, I do con- 
sider that I am bound to keep my engagement to you if you demand 
that I shall do so, I leave the matter in your hands for decision. 

“T am, and shall remain, 
“Your sincere friend, 
“ Fawn.” 


He read the letter and copied it, and gave himself great credit 
for the composition. He thought that it was impossible that any 
woman after reading it should express a wish to become the wife of 
the man who wrote it; and yet,—so he believed,—no man or woman 
could find fault with him for writing it. There certainly was one 
view of the case, which was very distressing. How would it be with 
him if, after all, she should say that she would marry him? After 
having given her her choice,—having put it all in writing,—he 
could not again go back from it. He would be in her power, and of 
what use would his life be to him? Would Parliament, or the 
India Office, or the eye of the public be able to comfort him then in 
the midst of his many miseries? What could he do with a wife 
whom he married with a declaration that he disliked her? With 
such feelings as were his, how could he stand before a clergyman 
and take an oath that he would love her and cherish her? Would 
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she not ever be as an adder to him,—as an adder whom it wouid be 
impossible that he should admit into his bosom? Could he live in 
the same house with her; and, if so, could he ask his mother and 
sisters to visit her? He remembered well what Mrs. Hittaway had 
called her ;—a nasty, low, scheming, ill-conducted, dishonest, little 
wretch! And he believed that she was so! Yet he was once again 
offering to marry her, should she choose to accept him. 

Nevertheless, the letter was sent. There was, in truth, no alter- 
native. He had promised that he would write such a letter, and all 
that had remained to him was the power of cramming into it every 
available argument against the marriage. This he had done, and, 
as he thought, had done well. It was impossible that she should 
desire to marry him after reading such a letter as that! 

Lizzie received it in her bedroom, where she breakfasted, and told 
of its arrival to her friend Mrs. Carbuncle as soon as they met each 
other. ‘ My lord has come down from his high horse at last,” she 
said, with the letter in her hand. 

‘ What,—Lord Fawn ? ” 

“Yes; Lord Fawn. What other lord? There is no other lord 
for me. He is my lord, my peer of Parliament, my Cabinet minister, 
my right honourable, my member of the Government,—my young 
man, too, as the maid-servants call them.” 

“ What does he say ?” 

“Say ;—what should he say ?—just that he has behaved very 
badly, and that he hopes I shall forgive him.” 

“ Not quite that! does he ?” 

“That’s what it all means. Of course, there is ever so much of it, 
—pages of it. It wouldn’t be Lord Fawn if he didn’t spin it all 
out like an Act of Parliament, with ‘whereas’ and ‘ whercis,’ and 
‘whereof.’ It is full of all that; but the meaning of it is that he’s 
at my feet again, and that I may pick him up if I choose to take him. 
I’d show you the letter, only perhaps it wouldn’t be fair to the poor 
man.” 

‘What excuse does he make ?” 

“Oh,—as to that he’s rational enough. He calls the necklace 
the—bone of contention. That’s rather good for Lord Fawn; isn’t 
it? The bone of contention, he says, has been removed; and, 
therefore, there is no reason why we shouldn’t marry if we like 
it. He shall hear enough about the bone of contention if we do 
‘marry.’ ” 

* And what shall you do now?” 

“Ah; yes; that’s easily asked; is it not? The man’sa good 
sort of man in his way, you know. He doesn’t drink or gamble ; 
and I don’t think there is a bit of the King David about him,—that 
I don’t.” 
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“Virtue personified, I should say.” 

“ And he isn’t extravagant.” 

“Then why not have him and have done with it?” asked Mrs. 
Carbuncle. . 

‘He is such a lumpy man,” said Lizzie ;—“ such an ass; such a 
load of Government waste-paper.” 

“ Come, my dear ;—you’ve had troubles.” 

‘“‘T have, indeed,” said Lizzie. 

“ And there’s no quite knowing yet how far they’re over.” 

“What do you mean by that, Mrs. Carbuncle ?” 

“Nothing very much :—but still, you see, they may come again. 
As to Lord George, we all know that he has not got a penny piece 
in the world that he can call his own.” 

“Tf he had as many pennies as Judas, Lord George would be 
nothing to me,”’ said Lizzie. . 

«‘ And your cousin really doesn’t seem to mean anything.” 

“T know very well what my cousin means. He and I understand 
each other thoroughly ; but cousins can love one another very well 
without marrying.’ 

“Of course you know your own on but if I were you I 
would take Lord Fawn. I speak in true kindness,—as one woman 
to another. After all, what does love signify? How much real 
love do we ever see among married people? Does Lady Glencora 
Palliser really love her husband, who thinks of nothing in the world 
but putting taxes on and off?”’ 

“Do you love your husband, Mrs. Carbuncle ?” 

“ No;—but that is a different kind of thing. Circumstances have 
caused me to live apart from him. The man is a good man, and 
there is no reason why you should not respect him, and treat him 
well. He will give you a fixed position,—which really you want 
badly, Lady Eustace.” 

* Tooriloo, tooriloo, tooriloo, looriloo,” said Lizzie, in contemptuous 
disdain of her friend’s caution. 

*‘ And then all this trouble about the diamonds and the robberies 
will be over,” continued Mrs. Carbuncle. Lizzie looked at her very 
intently. What should make Mrs. Carbuncle suppose that there 
need be, or, indeed, could be, any further trouble about the diamonds ? 

“So;—that’s your advice,” said Lizzie. ‘I’m half inclined to 
take it, and perhaps I shall. However, I have brought him round, 
and that’s something, my dear. And either one way or the other, I 
shall let him know that I like my triumph. I was determined to 
have it, and I’ve got it.” 

Then she read the letter again very seriously. Could she possibly 
marry a man who in so many words told her that he didn’t want 
her? Well;—she thought she could. Was not everybody treating 
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everybody else much in the same way. Had she not loved her 
Corsair truly,—and how had he treated her? Had she not been 
true, disinterested, and most affectionate to Frank Greystock ; and 
what had she got from him? To manage her business wisely, and 
put herself upon firm ground ;—that was her duty at present. Mrs. 
Carbuncle was right there. The very name of Lady Fawn would 
be a rock to her,—and she wanted a rock. She thought upon the 
whole that she could marry him ;—unless Patience Crabstick and the 
police should again interfere with her prosperity. 


Cuarpter LXVIII. 
THE MAJOR. 


Lavy Eustace did not intend to take as much time in answering 
Lord Fawn’s letter as he had taken in writing it; but even she found 
that it was a subject which demanded a good deal of thought. Mrs. 
Carbuncle had very freely recommended her to take the man, sup- 
ported her advice by arguments which Lizzie felt to be valid; but 
then Mrs. Carbuncle did not know all the circumstances. Mrs. 
Carbuncle had not actually seen his lordship’s letter; and, though 
the greater part of the letter, the formal repetition, namely, of the 
writer’s offer of marriage, had been truly told to her, still, as the 
reader will have perceived, she had been kept in the dark as to some 
of the details. Lizzie did sit at her desk with the object of putting a 
few words together in order that she might see how they looked, and 
she found that there was a difficulty. ‘“ My dear Lord Fawn. As 
we have been engaged to marry each other, and as all our friends 
have been told, I think that the thing had better go on.” That, 
after various attempts, was, she thought, the best that she could 
send, if she should make up her mind to be Lady Fawn. But, on 
the morning of the 30th of March she had not sent her letter. She 
had told herself that she would take two days to think of her reply, 
—and, on the Friday morning the few words she had prepared were 
still lying in her desk. 

What was she to get by marrying a man she absolutely disliked ? 
That he also disliked her was not a matter much in her thoughts. 
The man would not ill-treat her because he disliked her; or, it might 
perhaps be juster to say, that the ill-treatment which she might fairly 
anticipate would not be of a nature which would much affect her 
comfort grievously. He would not beat her, nor rob her, nor lock 
her up, nor starve her. He would either neglect her, or preach 
sermcns to her. For the first she could console herself by the atten- 
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tion of others ; and should he preach, perhaps she could preach too, 
—as sharply if not as lengthily as his lordship. At any rate, she 
was not afraid of him. But what would she gain? It is very well 
to have a rock, as Mrs. Carbuncle had said, but a rock is not every- 
thing. She did not know whether she cared much for living upon a 
rock. Even stability may be purchased at too high a price. There 
was not a grain of poetry in the whole composition of Lord Fawn, 
and poetry was what her very soul craved ;—poetry, together with 
houses, champagne, jewels, and admiration. Her income was still 
her own, and she did not quite see that the rock was so absolutely 
necessary to her. Then she wrote another note to Lord Fawn, a 
specimen of a note, so that she might have the opportunity of com- 
paring the two. This note took her much longer than the one first 
written. 


“ My Lord,—I do not know how to acknowledge with sufficient 
humility the condescension and great kindness of your lordship’s 
letter. But perhaps its manly generosity is more conspicuous than 
either. The truth is, my Lord, you want to escape from your engage- 
ment, but are too much afraid of the consequences to dare to do so 
by any act of your own ;—therefore you throw it upon me. You 
are quite successful. I don’t think you ever read poetry, but perhaps 
you may understand the two following lines ;— 

‘I am constrained to say, your lordship’s scullion 
Should sooner be my husband than yourself.’ 

“‘T see through you, and despise you thoroughly. 

“. Eustace.” 


She was comparing the two answers together, very much in doubt 
as to which should be sent, when there came a message to her by a 
man, whom she knew to be a policeman, though he did not announce 
himself as such, and was dressed in plain clothes. Major Mackintosh 
sent his compliments to her, and would wait upon her that afternoon 
at three o’clock, if she would have the kindness to receive him. At 
the first moment of seeing the man she felt that after all the rock 
was what she wanted. Mrs. Carbuncle was right. She had had 
troubles and might have more, and the rock was the thing. But 
then the more certainly did she become convinced of this by the 
presence of the major’s messenger, the more clearly did she see the 
difficulty of attaining the security which the rock offered. If this 
public exposure should fall upon her, Lord Fawn’s renewed offer, as 
she knew well, would stand for nothing. If once it were known that 
she had kept the necklace,—her own necklace,—under her pillow at 
Carlisle, he would want no further justification in repudiating her, 
were it for the tenth time. 

wu2 
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She was very uncivil to the messenger, and the more so because 
she found that the man bore her rudeness without turning upon her 
and rending her. When she declared that the police had behaved 
very badly, and that Major Mackintosh was inexcusable in troubling 
her again, and that she had ceased to care twopence about the 
necklace,—the man made no remonstrance to her petulance. He 
owned that the trouble was very great, and the police very ineffi- 
cient. He almost owned that the major was inexcusable. He did 
not care what he owned so that he achieved his object. But, when 
Lizzie said that she could not see Major Mackintosh at three and 
objected equally to two, four, or five; then the courteous messenger 
from Scotland Yard did say a word to make her understand that 
there must be a meeting,—and he hinted also that the major was 
doing a most unusually good-natured thing in coming to Hertford 
Street. Of course, Lizzie made the appointment. If the major 
chose to come, she would be at home at three. 

As soon as the policeman was gone, she sat alone, with a manner 
very much changed from that which she had worn since the arrival 
of Lord Fawn’s letter,—with a fresh weight of care upon her, greater 
perhaps than she had ever hitherto borne. She had had bad moments, 
—when, for instance, she had been taken before the magistrates at 
Carlisle, when she found the police in her house on her return from 
the theatre, and when Lord George had forced her secret from her. 
But at each of these periods hope had come renewed, before despair 
had crushed her. Now it seemed to her that the thing was done 
and that the game was over. This chief man of the London police 
no doubt knew the whole story. If she could only already have 
climbed upon some rock, so that there might be a man bound to 
defend her,—a man at any rate bound to put himself forward on 
her behalf and do whatever might be done in her defence, she might 
have endured it ! 

What should she do now,—at this minute? She looked at her 
watch and found that it was already past one. Mrs. Carbuncle, as 
she knew, was closeted up-stairs with Lucinda, whose wedding was 
fixed for the following Monday. It was now Friday. Were she to 
call upon Mrs. Carbuncle for aid, no aid would be forthcoming unless 
she were to tell the whole truth. She almost thought that she would 
do so. But then, how great would have been her indiscretion if, 
after all, when the major should come, she should discover that he 

did not know the truth himself! That Mrs. Carbuncle would keep 
her secret she did not for a moment think. She longed for the 
comfort of some friend’s counsel, but she found at last that she could 
not purchase it by telling everything to a woman. 

Might it not be possible that she should still run away? She 
did not know much of the law, but she thought that they could not 
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punish her for breaking an appointinent even with a man so high in 
authority as Major Mackintosh. She could leave a note saying that 
pressing business called her out. But whither should she go? She 
thought of taking a cab to the House of Commons, finding her cousin, 
and telling him everything. It would be so much better that he 
should see the major. But then, again, it might be that she should 
be mistaken as to the amount of the major’s information. After a 
while, she almost determined to fly off at once to Scotland, leaving 
word that she was obliged to go instantly to her child. But there 
was no direct train to Scotland before eight or nine in the evening, 
and during the intervening hours the police would have ample time 
to find her. What, indeed, could she do with herself during 
these intervening hours? Ah, if she had but a rock now, so that 
she need not be dependent altogether on the exercise of her own 
intellect ! 

Gradually the minutes passed by, and she became aware that she 
must face the major. Well! What had shedone? She had stolen 
nothing. She had taken no person’s property. She had, indeed, 
been wickedly robbed, and the police had done nothing to get back 
for her her property, as they were bound to have done. She would 
take credit to tell the major what she thought about the negligence 
of the police. The major should not have the talk all to himself. 

If it had not been for one word with which Lord George had 
stunned her ears, she could still have borne it well. She had told a 
lie ;—perhaps two or three lies. She knew that she had lied. But 
then people lie every day. She would not have minded it much if 
she were simply to be called a liar. But he had told her that she 
would be accused of—perjury. There was something frightful to 
her in the name. And there were, she knew not what, dreadful 
penalties attached to it. Lord George had told her that she might 
be put in prison,—whether he had said for years or for months she 
had forgotten. And she thought she had heard of people’s property 
being confiscated to the Crown when they had been made out to be 
guilty of certain great offences. Oh, how she wished that she had 
a rock ! 

When three o’clock came, she had not started for Scotland or 
elsewhere, and at last she received the major. Could she have 
thoroughly trusted the servant, she would have denied herself at the 
last moment, but she feared that she might be betrayed, and she 
thought that her position would be rendered even worse than it was 
at present by a futile attempt. She was sitting alone, pale, haggard, 
trembling, when Major Mackintosh was shown into her room. It 
may be as well explained at once that, at this moment, the major 
knew, or thought that he knew, every circumstance of the two 
robberies, and that his surmises were in every respect right. Miss 
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Crabstick and Mr. Cann were in comfortable quarters, and were 
prepared to tell all that they could tell. Mr. Smiler was in durance, 
and Mr. Benjamin was at Vienna, in the hands of the Austrian 
police, who were prepared to give him up to those who desired his 
society in England, on the completion of certain legal formalities. 
That Mr. Benjamin and Mr. Smiler would be prosecuted, the latter 
for the robbery and the former for conspiracy to rob, and for receiv- 
ing stolen goods, was a matter of course. But what was to be done 
with Lady Eustace? That, at the present moment, was the pre- 
vailing trouble with the police. During the last three weeks every 
precaution had been taken to keep the matter secret, and it is hardly 
too much to say, that Lizzie’s interests were handled not only with 
consideration but with tenderness. 

‘Lady Eustace,” said the major, “‘I am very sorry to trouble you. 
No doubt the man who called on you this morning explained to you 
who I am.” 

“Oh yes, I know who you are,—quite well.” Lizzie made a 
great effort to speak without betraying her consternation; but she 
was nearly prostrated. The major, however, hardly observed her, 
and was by no means at ease himself in his effort to save her from 
unnecessary annoyance. He was a tall, thin, gaunt man of about 
forty, with large, good-natured eyes ;—but it was not till the 
interview was half over that Lizzie took courage to look even into 
his face. 

“Just so; Iam come, you know, about the robbery which took 
place here,—and the other robbery at Carlisle.” 

‘“‘T have been so troubled about these horrid robberies! Some- 
times I think they’ll be the death of me.” 

“T think, Lady Eustace, we have found out the whole truth.” 

“Oh, I daresay. I wonder why—you have been so long—finding 
it out.” 

“We have had very clever people to deal with, Lady Eustace ;-— 
and I fear that, even now, we shall never get back the property.” 

“T do not care about the property, sir ;—although it was all my 
own. Nobody has lost anything but myself; and I really don’t 
see why the thing should not die out, as I don’t care about it. 
Whoever it is, they may have it now.” 

“We were bound to get to the bottom of it all, if we could; and 
I think that we have,—at last. Perhaps, as you say, we ought to 
have done it sooner.” 

“Oh—TI don’t care.” 

“We have two persons in custody, Lady Eustace, whom we shall 
use as witnesses, and I am afraid we shall have to call upon you 
also,—as a witness.” It occurred to Lizzie that they could not 
lock her up in prison and make her a witness tco, but she said 
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nothing. Then the major continued his speech,—and asked her 
the question which was, in fact, alone material. ‘Of course, Lady 
Eustace, you are not bound to say anything to me unless you like it, 
—and you must understand that I by no means wish you to criminate 
yourself.” 

“T don’t know what that means.” 

“If you yourself have done anything wrong, I don’t want to ask 
you to confess it.” 

“T have had all my diamonds stolen, if you mean that. Perhaps 
it was wrong to have diamonds.” 

“But to come to my question,—I suppose we may take it for 
granted that the diamonds were in your desk when the thieves made 
their entrance into this house, and broke the desk open, and stole 
the money out of it?’’ Lizzie breathed so hardly, that she was 
quite unable to speak. The man’s voice was very gentle and 
very kind,—-but then how could she admit that one fact? All 
depended on that one fact. “The woman Crabstick,” said the 
major, ‘‘ has confessed, and will state on her oath that she saw the 
necklace in your hands in Hertford Street, and that she saw it 
placed in the desk. She then gave information of this to Benjamin, 
—as she had before given information as to your journey up from | 
Scotland,—and she was introduced to the two men whom she let 
into the house. One of them, indeed, who will also give evidence 
for us, she had before met at Carlisle. She then was present when 
the necklace was taken out of the desk. The man who opened the 
desk and took it out, who also cut the door at Carlisle, will give 
evidence to the same effect. The man who carried the necklace out 
of the house, and who broke open the box at Carlisle, will be tried, 
—as will also Benjamin, who disposed of the diamonds. I have 
told you the whole story, as it has been told to me by the woman 
Crabstick. Of course, you will deny the truth of it, if it be untrue.” 
Lizzie sat with her eyes fixed upon the floor, but said nothing. She 
could not speak. “If you will allow me, Lady Eustace, to give you 
advice,—really friendly advice 1 

“Oh, pray do.” 

“ You had better admit the truth of the story, if it is true.” 

“They were my own,” she whispered. 

“Or, at any rate, you believed that they were. There can be no 
doubt, I think, as to that. No one supposes that the robbery at 
Carlisle was arranged on your behalf.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“But you had taken them out of the box before you went to bed 
at the inn ?” 

“ Not then.” 

“ But you had taken them ?” 
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“JT did it in the morning before I started from Scotland. They 
frightened me by saying the box would be stolen.” 

“Exactly ;—and then you put them into your desk here, in this 
house ?” 

“‘ Yes,—sir.” 

“T should tell you, Lady Eustace, that I had not a doubt about 
this before I came here. For some time past I have thought that 
it must be so; and latterly the confessions of two of the accomplices 
have made it certain to me. One of the housebreakers and the 
jeweller will be tried for the felony, and I am afraid that you must 
undergo the annoyance of being one of the witnesses.” 

“What will they do to me, Major Mackintosh?” Lizzie now 
for the first time looked up into his eyes, and felt that they were 
kind. Could he be her rock? He did not speak to her like an 
enemy ;—and then, too, he would know better than any man alive 
how she might best escape from her trouble. 

“They will ask you to tell the truth.” 

“Indeed I will do that,’’ said Lizzie,—not aware that, after so 
many lies, it might be difficult to tell the truth. 

“And you will probably be asked to repeat it, this way and that, 
in a manner that will be troublesome to you. You see that here 
in London, and at Carlisle, you have— given incorrect versions.” 

“T know I have. But the necklace was my own. There was 
nothing dishonest ;—-was there, Major Mackintosh? When they 
came to me at Carlisle I was so confused that I hardly knew what 
to tell them. And when I had once—given an incorrect version, you 
know, I didn’t know how to go back.” 

The major was not so well acquainted with Lizzie as is the reader, 
and he pitied her. “I can understand all that,” he said. 

How much kinder he was than Lord George had been when she 
confessed the truth to him. Here would bea rock! And such a 
handsome man as he was, too,—not exactly a Corsair, as he was 
great in authority over the London police,—but a powerful, fine 
fellow, who would know what to do with swords and pistols as well 
as any Corsair;—and one, too, no doubt, who would understand 
poetry! Any such dream, however, was altogether unavailing, as 
the major had a wife at home and seven children. “If you will 
only tell me what to do, I will do it,” she said, looking up into his 
face with entreaty, and pressing her hands together in supplication. 

Then at great length, and with much patience, he explained to 
her what he would have her do. He thought that, if she were 
summoned and used as a witness, there would be no attempt to 
prosecute her for the—incorrect versions—of which she had un- 
doubtedly been guilty. The probability was, that she would receive 
assurance to this effect before she would be asked to give her 
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evidence, preparatory to the committal of Benjamin and Smiler. He 
could not assure her that it would be so, but he had no doubt of it. 
In order, however, that things might be made to run as smooth as 
possible, he recommended her very strongly to go at once to Mr. 
Camperdown and make a clean breast of it to him. ‘The whole 
family should be told,” said the major, “and it will be better for you 
that they should know it from yourself than from us.” When she 
hesitated, he explained to her that the matter could no longer be 
kept as a secret, and that her evidence would certainly appear in the 
papers. He proposed that she should be summoned for that day 
week,—which would be the Friday after Lucinda’s marriage, and he 
suggested that she should go to Mr. Camperdown’s on the morrow. 
“What !—to-morrow?” exclaimed Lizzie, in dismay. 

“My dear Lady Eustace,” said the major, “the sooner you 
get back into straight running, the sooner you will be comfortable.” 
Then she promised that she would go on the Tuesday,—the day 
after the marriage. “If he learns it in the meantime, you must not 
be surprised,” said the major. 

“Tell me one thing, Major Mackintosh,” she said, as she gave him 
her hand at parting,—“ they can’t take away from me anything that 
is my own ;—can they ?” 

“T don’t think they can,” said the major, escaping rather quickly 
from the room. 
Antuony TROLLOPE. 
























CRITICAL NOTICE. 


The Elements of Inductive Logic. By THomas Fow.er, M.A. Second Edition. 

Clarendon Press, 1872. 
OnE has been accustomed to regard the study of the inductive processes of 
science as the work of a few advanced minds that combine a certain amount of 
knowledge of the several sciences with considerable philosophic culture. But 
the recent publication of several manuals of Inductive Logic specially designed 
for young students, may be taken to show that this subject is now passing into 
the educational stage, and means to compete for the suffrages of the younger 
intellects with such well-recognised claimants as Physical Science and History. 
We recently noticed the elaborate attempt of Mr. Bain to adapt the wide fields 
of Induction to the first rank of young explorers. In a much slighter manual 
of Logic designed for the higher schools, Mr. Jevons has sought to sketch out, 
in addition to the many details of the deductive branch, a few main lines of 
the inductive scheme. There remains the work of Mr. Fowler, lying, in 
respect to elementary character, midway between the other two, which woe 
propose to examine in this place. 

Nobody, one supposes, will be otherwise than satisfied with the spreading 
attention to the second and fundamental part of the Theory of Inference which 
is here implied; and few, perhaps, will object to the absorption of so abstruse 
a subject into the best didactic courses. It might, indeed, occur to one, only 
superficially acquainted with the science, that its principles have been con- 
structed too recently to allow of its being adapted to an easy expository form. 
Those who best know what firmness and clearness of outline much of the 
structure showed as it left the hands of Mr. Mill, will at once recognise the 
groundlessness of such an objection. As positive reasons for the progress of 
the study, it may be sufficient to refer to the prominence in education which is 
gradually being acquired by the physical sciences, as well as to the large 
measure of practical utility attaching to the rules of inductive argument; an 
ignorance of which, still more frequently than inexactness in syllogistic inter- 
pretation, is the cause of oft-repeated fallacies; and which act as a healthy 
stimulus to doubt and wise restraint of faith, even in those cases of moral and 
social propositions which do not lend themselves as yet to the prescribed test. 

Mr. Fowler’s treatise bears thoughout the marks of a well-sustained atten- 
tion to the design announced at the commencement. ‘This is to assist those— 
chiefly students at the universities—‘‘ who haye not time or opportunity to 
consult larger works, or who require some preliminary knowledge before they 
can profitably enter upon the study of them.” It is for this reason, probably, 
that the author treats Induction as coextensive with generalisations of Causa- 
tion, and takes no account of the laws of mathematical and other phenomena. 
For the laws of Causation are the only examples of induction reducible to 
definite rules and formula. At the same time it might be well, one supposes, 
to remind the student of the large number of unassailable truths that do not 
admit of this precise scientific revision. In addition to the laws of spaco 
and number, there is the large body of truths relating to properties of kind, 
or the ‘‘ co-inherence of attributes,” as it has been called, which cannot yet, 
and perhaps never will, be brought under facts of causation. 
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all reference to these extra causal inductions appears to us a certain draw- 
back to Mr. Fowler’s account of Empirical Generalisations. For instance, 
when he is contrasting the Method of Agreement and the process of Simple 
Enumeration (p. 209), he does not mention that there are orders of facts, as 
the complex coexistences of animal and vegetal organism, to which the former, 
as an instrument for detecting a@ single attendant of a phenomenon, is ob- 
viously inapplicable. Similarly is the subject of analogy quite exhausted 
by supposing this kind of argument to be invariably based on a chance of 
community of cause between the analogical phenomena? Many inferences 
of this class have nothing to do with causation, but proceed upon the primitive 
instinct of the mind to infer the existence of the like with the like; as, for 
example, in arguing with respcet to the corporeal nature of intelligences 
conceived as existing elsewhere than on our planet. 

Consistently with the same purpose of making the exposition available for 
beginners, Mr. Fowler manages to keep clear of one-sided and inadequate 
statement when he discusses the more fundamental questions of the science. 
Where there are opposing theories, a clear résumé of each is given, without 
attempting an exact settlement of the question. Only in one or two cases could 
one object to the re-statement of a controverted point. For example, when it 
is said (p. 14) that it is indifferent whether the mind of the young reasoner 
infers directly from particulars to particulars, or indirectly through generals, 
it seems to be forgotten that on this point turns what we may call the historical 
prestige of deduction as the sole form of argument. 

In the account of the methods and their canons Mr. Fowler strikes us as 
highly successful. Not only is there great clearness of language and reason- 
ableness of arrangement, but, in spite of the limits imposed by the nature of the 
treatise, care is taken to show the mutual relations of the methods, and to 
analyse their principles, at least approximately. ‘‘It may be noticed,” says 
Mr. Fowler (p. 196), ‘‘ that the inductive methods are strictly reducible to two 
only—the method of agreement and the method of difference ; the joint method 
of agreement and difference being a double employment of the method of agree- 
ment supplemented by an employment of the method of difference, the method 
of concomitant variations being a series of employments of the method of 
difference, and the method of residues being, strictly speaking, a deductive 
method employed in an inductive inquiry.” 

Similarly the attention of the reader is called to those circumstances which 
occasionally render the methods inoperative. Thus an attempt is made (p. 136) 
to determine the cases in which we may presume on the disturbing action 
either of the plurality of causes or of the intermixture of effects. This line of 
remark might, we think, be carried still further. It could be shown that we 
are very seldom able to apply the methods in the easy and mechanical way in 
which they have to be set out in logic. Both in observation and in experiment 
the use of the methods can be of little avail apart from that seemingly in- 
stinctive sense of the locus of the required phenomenon, which is the fruit of 
all previous study and discovery in the same order of facts. It is this dis- 
tinguishing possession of the scientific mind which is ever tending to enlarge 
the possible field for the employment of the methods. It is gradually enabling 
explorers in the region of mental and social phenomena to detect the needed 
concomitant even when it cannot be absolutely eliminated, and its connection is 
not made obyious by large and conspicuous co-yariations. 
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In one or two places the critical reader may perhaps find Mr. Fowler’s 
remarks on the methods questionable improvements on Mr. Mill’s account of 
them. Thus he seems to think (p. 153) that the positive branch of the joint 
method is only necessary as putting the observer on the track of the circum- 
stance, the connection of which is proved solely by the negative instances. But, 
as Mr. Mill has pointed out, it is rarely possible to obtain the required negative 
instances agreeing in the absence of nothing but the particular phenomenon, 
and for this reason the positive instances constitute not only a step towards 
proof, but a considerable element of it. 

Another disputable point may be found in the author’s view of the precise 
logical character of the method of residues (p. 165). According to this the method 
in question is really deductive, and is included among the processes of induc- 
tion, simply because it deals with the results of previous inductions and leads 
to the discovery of new ones. Surely there is no need for such a modest defence 
of the place assigned to this type of inquiry. First of all, the discovery of a 
connection between a group of antecedents and a group of consequents, which 
is the first step in this method, is as much an induction as the establishing of 
a single connection. Secondly, the virtual remoyal of the known elements, 
though effected deductively, is, as Mr. Mill says, ‘‘a peculiar modification of 
the method of difference.” Hence this method is just as much a process of 
induction as the other methods, in which, as Mr. Bain has well shown, there is 
always an element of deduction as well. 

A principal criterion of excellence in any new work on Induction consists in 
the range and appositeness of the illustrations selected. Mr. Fowler may be 
congratulated on having satisfied these conditions. The examples chosen are 
of very various orders, and appear to be wisely selected for their purpose. 
Possibly a word or two appended to some of the longer quotations from 
scientific works might enable the student to grasp more effectually the signi- 
ficance of the example. 

The fallacious simulations of logical induction are discussed and illustrated 
quite as fully as its genuine varieties, and a careful perusal of this part may be 
safely recommended as a wholesome piece of intellectual discipline to every 
student. The division of fallacies that owes its existence to inherent infirmities 
of the mind is wisely perhaps left undiscussed, though the author does not 
hesitate in places (e.g. p. 242) to point out very distinctly the prevailing 
psychological sources of crude beiief. Asa valuable element in Mr. Fowler’s 
classification of fallacies, one may refer to the careful attempt to determine the 
classes of error that are incidental to the several methods (p. 278). On the 
whole the examples selected to illustrate the particular fallacy are suffi- 
ciently clear. Yet in one or two examples Mr. Fowler appears to us to 
have confounded different varieties of logical blunder. For example, the 
theory of the French grammarian respecting the derivation of the Romance 
languages through the Provengal (p. 296) does not, so far as we can see, illus- 
trate any species of induction, the reasoning in such cases being, in fact, 
' deductive, and derived from a consideration of a complex set of resemblances. 

These slight matters, however, do not affect the highly careful and trust- 
worthy character of the whole, and we would cordially recommend it as 
eminently fitted to render interesting and profitable a first approach to what 
may have been unwisely considered a repellingly abstruse department of science. 


J. SULLY, 








